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. EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Crucial Question of Germany 


E have been so preoccupied during February with the 

W domestic crisis that we have probably had little time or 

inclination for reflection on foreign affairs. Yet very 
shortly discussions will commence in Moscow between Foreign 
Ministers about the peace settlement with or for Germany. This is 
indeed a crucial question. If Russian opinion has been sharply 
opposed to American and British opinion over Trieste, the Balkans 
and Poland, it will be still more sharply critical of American and British 
suggestions for the future of Germany. Russia hopes to control 
Germany and thereby to dominate Europe. America and Britain 
are concerned—let us trust, determined also—that Russia shall not 
dominate Europe, and accordingly that Russia shall not control 
Germany. 

Germany is the key to Europe. There are seventy million Germans, 
more closely herded together than ever, after the forced evacuations 
from Bohemia and Hungary and their Drang nach Westen out of Silesia 
to the line of the Oder and Neisse. An inventive, industrious and at 
the same time an emotional people, they have played a great part in the 
development of European culture, as their art and architecture and 
music testify. Strangely amenable to discipline, they easily lose the 
sense of individual responsibility ; though introspective, they are not 
self-critical and, in the last fifty years, they have been sadly uncritical 
of their national leadership and aspirations. They are good followers 
but bad leaders and, in neither capacity, have they a political instinct 
to warn them when they are dangerously near the Gadarene cliffs. 
Good soldiers, they are better in attack than defence. Overweening 
and arrogant in victory, they are, in defeat, defeatist and self-pitying. 
These remarks are true only as generalisations, for there is still a large 
difference between the Prussians proper, orderly, mechanical and 
ruthless, and the middle Germans, more easy-going and yet partly 
moulded by Prussian discipline and infected with a similar strong and 
aggressive national spirit, and an even more noticeable difference 
between the Prussians and the Southern Germans, particularly those 
of Austria, with their humane and human and definitely Catholic 
traditions. But those remarks as generalisations remain true. It is 
this people that twice in this century has been the major cause of a 
World War, with its appalling consequences of death and horror and 
destruction. It is this people which in the main tolerated Nazism 
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and, to a large extent, supported Hitler in his policy of national 
aggrandisement. And, although there were and are millions of earnest 
Christians in Germany—Catholics but also members of the Con- 
fessional Lutheran Church—and though the staridard of religious 
practice and instruction among German Catholics is a high one— 
nevertheless the ruling spirit in pre-1939 Germany was un-Christian 
and anti-Christian. In the February Montn I made an analysis of 
two articles contributed to the recently revived Stimmen der Zeit by 
Fr. Max Pribilla, which themselves were an analysis of the German 
temperament. What he there said of the un-Christian spirit prevalent 
in Germany will bear repetition : 
The sword of the spirit had grown dull and blunt in German hands, 
and so there broke in those hands the sword of iron, which they had 
wielded not in the service of the spirit but in that of brute power. 
And the culture of the German people, which had its roots deep in 
Christianity, was brought low, with all its grand achievements and 
heritage, because it was repudiated and denied, and because those 
who ought to have maintained it had not the courage to make those 
sacrifices that were necessary for its defence. It will always remain 
a matter of urgent reflection that the most frightful disasters—military, 
political and moral—that ever fell upon the German people coincided 
with their explicit and deliberate rejection of Christianity. 
Practical Points 
T is tempting to reflect upon the “‘ might have beens”: to ask, 
for instance, how European history might have developed, had 
Britain not supported and encouraged Frederick the Great of Prussia 
during the Seven Years War and not shown herself so sympathetic to 
Bismarckian Germany during the late nineteenth century and at the 
same time so unsympathetic to France and so hostile to Czarist Russia ; 
to enquire how different the course of events might have been, had 
Britain accepted Germany’s invitation, made in 1901, to enter the 
Triple Alliance, already in existence between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy ; or even, outside the framework of this alliance, 
had the proposed Anglo-German association, and even alliance, which 
was a matter of discussion at the beginning of this century, become a 
matter of practical politics. That such discussions did not proceed 
very far, and were subsequently treated as an embarrassment, is shown 
by the fact that each protagonist attributed the initiative to the other, 
the German Ambassador to Lord Lansdowne, the Foreign Secretary, 
and Lord Lansdowne, in his turn, to the German Ambassador. Pal- 
merston declared that England had no eternal friendships and no 
eternal enmities, but only eternal interests. Lord Salisbury, the Prime 
Minister in 1901, put Britain’s dislike of commitments more urbanely 
—in a manner too prophetic of the years that led to Munich—when he 
said : -“‘ British policy is to float lazily downstream, occasionally putting 
out a diplomatic boat-hook to avoid collisions.” 
However, in solving the German problem of to-day, one thing is 
obvious. The German people must be made incapable of waging war 
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and of becoming again a menace to neighbouring countries. So much 
is clear and necessary. This involves disarmament, the dismantling of 
certain key industries of war potential, a continuance of supervision, 
by the Allies for the time being, later by the United Nations. Will 
Germany remain a united State? Or a federation of regional pro- 
vinces? The latter possibility now appears remote, if only because 
of the German determination to have one central government. An 
article in the British Zone Review, for January 4th, 1947, declared that 
the discontents of Germans were coalescing in an intensity of national 
feeling. ‘‘ The one concrete point round which German opinion is 
hardening is the re-establishment of unity. It may turn out that the 
enforced division of Germany into zones will have been the most potent 
centripetal force yet known in the nation’s history.” Soviet policy 
would prefer a unified Germany, with German Communists in the 
principal réles or under a Socialist administration that might be worked 
upon by Communists from within and Russian pressure from outside. 
British Government circles would like a Socialist Germany that could 
act as a Socialist bulwark against the influence and extension of Com- 
munism. American opinion welcomes neither of these alternatives, 
while the French think realistically of a German eagle with clipped 
wings and claws drawn, in the shape of international control of the 
Rhineland and the Ruhr. That these views are hard to reconcile is 
obvious. But, if they remain unreconciled and cannot be brought 
sufficiently together to permit of some practical solution, then Germany 
will stay dismembered and divided, which is only another way of saying 
that the German problem will not be solved. Even accepting for the 
moment that false assumption that Continental countries can be 
separated off into those in an Eastern, and those in a Western sphere of 
influence, Germany belongs clearly to neither group and must ulti- 
mately be established in her central position, but so established that her 
neighbours to either side can live in security and peace, and that 
finally they can live in security and peace with Germany. 

There is the further point of recreating 2 Germany that will be 
“‘ viable.” Germany must recover economically, not so as to be 
dangerous through material power but to avoid being dangerous 
through sheer economic distress and destitution. Continental countries 
are inter-dependent. The dismantling of German heavy industry 
may have ensured German disarmament; it has at the same time 
affected European prosperity. The lack of Ruhr coal has retarded 
industrial revival and reconstruction in France, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy, as well as postponed any improvement inside Germany. 
Economically,the problem is to discover how seventy million Germans 
can continue to live in an area that is smaller than pre-1937 Germany, 
without the help of a highly developed heavy industry. Britain and 
the United States have never ratified the de facto frontiers between 
Germany and post-war Poland. This is certain to provide one of the 
most thorny questions at the Moscow conferences. 
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In the meantime, conditions in Germany need to be bettered so far 
as this is possible. The practical merger of the British and American 
zones of occupation will eventually benefit both the occupiers and the 
inhabitants. The food ration ought to be increased and the full 
amount made available. Prisoners of war should be sent back to 
Germany as swiftly as means of transport allow. Nothing has so 
clearly exposed the lack of a settled policy with regard to Germany as 
this retention of prisoners for close on two years after the end of 
hostilities. This policy or its lack offends against humanity as it 
infringes international law. It is having disastrous consequences in 
Germany. In the House of Commons debate of February 5th, 1947, 
Mr. Stokes gave some revealing figures. He stated that 300,000 
German prisoners of war were still in Britain, and the rate of repatria- 
tion was very slow; that the French had 700,000, most of whom did 
not belong to them, since the American authorities lent them 450,000. 
There are in addition 90,000 under British control in the Middle East, 
while it is computed that three or four million more are in Russia. 
This means that six million Germans are in captivity. Add to this 
the probable loss of six million men during the war. -The result is 
that Germany is very seriously “‘ undermanned.” “ There is another 
side to the question,” Mr. Stokes continued, ‘“‘ the moral side. In 
Berlin to-day in the age groups from 20 to 35 there is a proportion of 
six women to one man. That brings up dreadful social problems, 
into which I need not go here. I do not know the average over the 
zone (presumably the British zone) but when I suggested 75 per cent. 
women, that was not contradicted, and it was in fact said that it was as 
much as four to one. We have therefore piles of women and children, 
many of them turned out of their homes and many of them not know- 
ing whether their fathers or husbands are alive. Women do not know 
whether they are free to marry again or not.” 


A Report on the Religious Situation in Germany 


HE report has recently been published of a visit paid to the British 

zone of Germany by a “ Delegation of British Churchmen” 
during the second. half of October, 1946. The party included three 
Catholics, three Anglicans, and representatives of the Church of 
Scotland and the Free Churches. The three Catholic members were 
the Bishop of Nottingham, Mgr. L. P. Emery and Mr. R. D. G. 
Laffan. The Anglican Bishop of Chichester was the chairman of the 
Delegation, and the report was issued unanimously. 

While expressing their appreciation of kindness shown to them by the 
Control Commission, the members of the Delegatiqgn had certain 
criticisms to make. Though they found some evidence of Christian 
influence within the German Social Democratic Party, they emphasized 
the complaint, made by German Catholics and Protestants alike, that 
the Control Commission overestimated “ the similarity of the Social 
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Democratic Party to the British Labour Party, without due regard 
either to the historic religious origins of the latter or the Marxist 
materialistic origin of the former ”—a point which has been stressed 
on more than one occasion in these editorial columns. There should 
be closer liaison between the Control Commission and German Church 
authorities, who in general complained that they were rarely, if ever, 
consulted. 

The educational position was considered by the Delegation to be far 
from satisfactory. Pre-Nazi Germany had admitted, in theory and in 
practice, the principle of confessional elementary schools, that is Catholic 
and Protestant schools, providing religious education, yet supported 
by public funds. This principle was maintained under the Weimar 
Republic and confirmed by the Concordat of 1933, though in effect the 
Nazis abrogated it. On November 23rd, 1945, it was re-accepted by 
the Allied Co-ordinating Committee. These schools have now been re- 
established in the Nordrheinland-Westfalen area, but in the other 
Lander of the British zone it was alleged that this restoration was being 
held up. It was alleged too that the Allied decision was frequently 
circumvented by German officials, Communist or Socialist, whom. the 
British authorities had appointed with little regard for the sentiments or 
beliefs of the local population. Again, that ill-informed and unwise 
equivalence between the Socialists of Germany and the British Labour 
Party! In Berlin, the report declares, the situation is worse than it 
was under Hitler’s rule. Despite the Allied assurance that local tradi- 
tions and the 1933 law would be respected, there are no confessional 
elementary schools in Berlin, as there are none in the Russian zone. 


. In the British zone rather more than g1 per cent. of the children are 


registered for religious education, the proportion being higher in 
elementary schools, while the figure for secondary schools is about 80 
per cent. The Rhineland and Ruhr are strongly Catholic regions 
but the fact that more than nine-tenths of the population of the entire 
zone are asking for religious education for their children is a very 
healthy sign. There is nothing that can better foster and develop a 
sound civic and political attitude and an appreciation of the true 
European values and ideas than a properly Christian education. 
Indeed, it is strange that the British authorities have not more fully 
understood that, just as the Christians of Germany provided the most 
sustained resistance to Nazism prior to and during the war, so they are 
the firmest bulwark, even politically in the Centre Party and the 
Christian Democratic Union, against that other flood of revolution 
and totalitarianism that threatens to sweep across Europe from the East. 

Some of the other matters raised and commented upon by the 
Delegation can be seen from their recommendations. Among them 
are the following : 


(i) That, in view of the long isolation of Catholics and Protestants i in 
Germany from contact with their-brethren abroad, and also of the 
universities and teaching profession from similar contact, a regular 
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system of visits to countries outside Germany, including Britain, 
should be maintained, and extended as soon as possible ; and that 
facilities should be readily given for visits by British and other non- 
German lecturers, teachers, youth leaders, etc., to the British zone. 

(ii). That a high priority ought to be given to youth work, and the Catholic 
Church and Protestant Churches should be allowed to play their part 
in this activity. 

(iii) That more paper should be allowed for religious publications and 
periodicals ; and that the restriction on sending literature from other 
countries to Germany should be lifted immediately. 

(iv) That the Catholic Caritasverband and the Evangelical Hilfswerk 
should be recognized as official recipients of aid from Britain. 

(v) That the process of denazification should be speedily brought to an end ; 
that persons against whom there is a definite charge of personal 
guilt, should be tried in a properly constituted court and punished, 
if found guilty ; that persons, occupying posts of special importance, 
who held high office under the Nazis and were active up to the close 
of the Hitler regime, should, after due enquiry, be dismissed from their 
posts ; and that all other persons should be granted an amnesty. 

(vi) That the release of all German prisoners of war, including those in 
the Middle East, ought to be completed within one year. 

(vii) That the question of emigration facilities for displaced persons and for 
Germans, expelled from Eastern Germany, ought to be reviewed 
sympathetically, and Church authorities asked to co-operate. 

(viii) That the decision recently taken to stop all pensions to former 
members of the Armed Forces and to their widows and orphans, 
should be urgently reconsidered. 

This report, which is published for sixpence jointly by the (Protestant) 
S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, and the 
(Catholic) Sword of the Spirit, is a welcome and timely document. 
Significantly, its title is “‘ The Task of the Churches in Germany.” 


The Polish Elections . 


HE Polish elections were duly held on Sunday, January 19th, and 

the results were as expected, save perhaps for the impudent 
gesture which threw a handful of seats to the Peasant Party and a fistful 
of insults at Britain. The elections were not “ free and unfettered,” 
as it was promised at Yalta they should be. They were fettered and 
very unfree. Preceded and accompanied by terrorism, they were 
followed by fraud. In the House of Commons on February 3rd, 
Major Mayhew stated : 


The powers of the Polish Provisional Government were extensively 
used to reduce to a minimum the vote of those opposed to the Govern- 
ment bloc. Opposition lists of candidates in areas covering 22 per cent. 
of the electorate were completely suppressed. Candidates’ and voters’ 
names were removed from the lists ; candidates were arrested ; Govern- 
ment officials, members of the Armed Forces and many others were 
made to vote openly, and other forms of intimidation were used. The 
count was conducted in conditions entirely controlled by the Govern- 
ment bloc. 

That is an official British verdict—from the Government front bench— 
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on the “ freedom ” and the unfettered characteristics of these elections. 

Thanks to some admirable reports from Poland, written by 
Christopher Buckley and published in the Telegraph, the British public 
was well apprised of these electoral circumstances, and the Press of 
Britain was almost unanimous in realizing and condemning the farce 
and indecency of such proceedings. Yet few, I think, noticed a 
curious coincidence. Shortly prior to the elections, Pravda included an 
article that was an attack upon Mr. Bevin and accused him of having 
abandoned the Anglo-Russian alliance. Mr. Bevin sent an official 
reply to Moscow, protesting against the implications of the article and 
re-affirming the British wish for good relations with Russia. This 
drew forth a gracious answer from M. Stalin, saying that everything 
was now quite clear and that, once some small misconceptions had 
been smoothed away, Anglo-Russian relations would be excellent. 
M. Stalin reserves to himself the réle of stepping forward on occasions, 
with his enigmatic Georgian smile, to blow hot where his Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Molotov, who would be badly miscast in any 
role of graciousness, or his newspaper, Pravda, has just blown cold. 
This little comedy was staged as a curtain-raiser to the Polish elections, 
with the lesson that it would surely be a great mistake, now that Anglo- 
Russian relations were entering upon a stage of new friendliness, to 
disturb this pleasant process by too much fuss about these elections. 
Mr. Douglas Woodruff once wrote that, in our dealings with Russia, 
we are continually buying the same thing—Russian friendship—only 
to discover that our hands are empty. We have paid the purchase 
price over and over again, at the cost of other peoples and of moral 
principles ; we paid it at Teheran, Yalta, over Yugoslavia, over Poland. 
It is a sorry tale of “‘ appeasement,” and of an appeasement, by com- 
parison with which Mr. Chamberlain’s path to Godesberg and Munich 
must seem a simple saunter. 

This Soviet curtain-raiser may well be the reason why the British 
Press, which was outspoken before the elections, said not very much 
after the.event. It may be the reason also why Major Mayhew, 
whose analysis of the elections was very candid, sounded far more 
hesitant when challenged as to the British Government’s attitude to- 
wards the Polish Government. While insisting that the British Govern- 
ment could not regard the election results “‘ as a true expression of the 
will of the Polish people ” and expressing his and its sympathy with the 
Poles “ who have thus been derived of their democratic rights,” he 
went on to say that the future attitude of the British Government would 
be “‘ determined by the performance of the new Polish Government.” 
This is unfortunately an attitude that has been all too common, this 
judging of situations by practical results rather than principles. It 
could be termed “‘ Appeasement in slow stages.”’ It was the attitude 
adopted towards the Lublin Committee, and the Tito Government in 
Yugoslavia. Each of them was, in the end, recognized by Britain. 
It is no happy augury that Britain has just recognized the Bulgarian 
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Government, though the recent elections in Bulgaria were both fettered 
and unfree just as were those of Poland. 


The Polish Resettlement Bill 


N these days, when events move swiftly and memories are short, 
lit is necessary from time to time to remember our obligations 
towards the Poles in Britain, towards those especially of the Polish 
Armed Forces, who have recently come to this country from Italy. 
In this connection, it will be well to recall statements of Mr. Bevin 
in the House of Commons on March goth, 1946: 
I feel sure that the House would wish me to pay a tribute to the 
magnificent services which these forces of one of our first Allies in the 
late war have rendered to the common cause throughout the whole 


long struggle. 

It is a matter of profound regret to me that some hon. Friends 
in this House have coupled the existence of these forces with the re- 
lationships of ourselves and the U.S.S.R. I think no greater injustice 
has been done than to make these brilliant soldiers the subject of 
propaganda on either side. 

On the following day, March aist, the Foreign Secretary returned 


to the same theme : 

History records few instances of armies of the strength of the Polish 
forces under British command having fought so long and so gallantly 
as exiles, or of men who took such risks, not to seek safety, but to face 
the further risks of battle when they reached their goal. 

No fewer than 83,000 Polish troops served in France in 1940, of whom 
27,000 reached the United Kingdom. Nearly 70,000 left Russia for 
the Middle East in 1942. By means of a secret evacuation service 
from the Continent another 12,000 escaped to join the forces in the 
course of four years. 

The Battle of Britain—during which Polish fighters shot down some 
15 per cent. of German aircraft destroyed—Tobruk, Cassino, the 
Falaise pocket, Arnhem, these are only a few of the names associated 
with Polish arms. At sea, on land, and in the air the Poles proved 
themselves good fighters and good comrades. 

Those who love courage and endurance in the depths of adversity 
must wish these men well, wherever they may go. 

Well, where are they going? To provide a proper answer to that 
question is the meaning of the Polish Resettlement Bill. The Polish 
forces in this country are offered these alternatives: go back to 
Poland, emigrate from Britain or join the Polish Resettlement Corps. 
It is natural and reasonable that those who do not wish, for very 
obvious reasons, to return to Poland; should be kept together for the 
time being, to learn English, to acclimatise themselves, and to be 
trained for civilian employment. Orderly resettlement demands an 
arrangement of the kind ; and the provisions of the Bill, which had its 
Second Reading on February 12th and ‘was considered in Committee 
on February 21st, are reasonable both in purpose and in form. Of the 
127,000 Poles in the United Kingdom, up to February 12th, 19,600 
had opted for repatriation or emigration ; 65,400 had opted for en- 
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listment in the Resettlement Corps; 15,400 had not yet decided, 
and 26,000 had not yet been approached. Enlistment in the Corps 
is described as “ voluntary.” That is, at least formally, correct. 
Yet the alternatives are repatriation and emigration: “Go home” 
or ‘‘ Get out.” Poles have informed me that, in Polish literature 
printed on the subject, the accent employed is more forcible. Grave 
concern was expressed during the Second Reading about this pointing 
of a pistol at Polish heads. Mr. Lipson, quoted a War Office order, 
issued on February 2nd, which he considered “ very disturbing.” 
Its twelfth paragraph declared that, 


Officers and men who have not signed on as members of the Resettle- 
ment Corps will be given seven days in which to do so. If after this 
period they have not signed, they will be taken to a camp near Hull, 
then by ship to Cuxhaven, near Osnabriick, there demobilised, given 
400 marks, a civilian outfit, and left to fend for themselves. 


He stated that similar orders had been issued to the Polish Naval 
and Air Force personnel by the Admiralty and the Air Ministry. 

Replying to this and other complaints, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Labour and National Service declared that the men, 
to whom this ultimatum was addressed, had had seven months in . 
which to make up their minds and had refused to join the Resettlement 
Corps ; were such behaviour encouraged, there would be chaos. 
Maybe. But it would be more satisfactory if serious notice were taken 
of the various reasons why these men had not joined the Corps. There 
must be such reasons. These are not unreasonable men. An ulti- 
matum of this sort scarcely squares with the debt we owe them. 
If, in Mr. Bevin’s words, we must “ wish these men well, wherever 
they may go,” then their destination must not be “ Cuxhaven, near 
Osnabriick.” Incidentally, if there is spare transport available for 
passengers to Germany, it had better be reserved for the return of 
German prisoners of war to their homes and families. We should 
be very careful to see that no discrimination is made against the 
Poles in Britain who have deserved so well of Britain. When one 
remembers how large numbers of civilians from ex-enemy countries 
have been permitted to settle in Britain, to open businesses and secure 
employment, one fears there is a danger of such discrimination. 

Finally, one must comment on the underground campaign, directed 
by Communists and the extreme Left among Trade Union officials, 
against the Poles and the employment of Poles inindustry. During 
both Second Reading and Committee stage of the Resettlement Bill, 
the Communists M.P.’s, Messrs. Gallacher and Piratin, were unusually 
active. 


Displaced Persons 


HE White Paper on Britain’s economic position came during 
the depth of the wintry spell and added anxiety to discomfort. 
It was a frank and stark diagnosis of a very unsatisfactory situation. 
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It was more effective in its diagnosis than in the detail of its remedial 
treatment. Among these details was the recommendation that new 
labour should be brought into Britain from abroad, to the extent of 
100,000 persons—a figure amplified by Mr. Bevin in his speech on 
Palestine, on February 25th. This will have sounded a note of hope 
among the displaced persons on the Continent. These have been 
away from their homes and countries from two to seven years, and they 
judge it impossible, in spite of the natural pull of language and local 
loyalties, to return. They have been living under difficult, frequently 
wretched, conditions and during the past nine months great pressure 
has been put upon them to go back. Their numbers are large— 
about 269,000 in the British zone of Germany, approximately 450,000 
in the French and American zones ; others are in Italy and Austria. 
On February 14th, Mr. Stokes assured the House of Commons that 
the vast majority of them are “ first-class people who, if let into this 
country, would be of great benefit to our stock, would help to raise 
the standard of living, and would be of immense use anywhere where 
there was a labour shortage.”” Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Morgan, 
who till January, 1947, was Chief of Displaced Persons Operation 
in Europe has more than once insisted (most recently in the Evening 
Standard for February 25th) that these men and women ought to be 
resettled in ordinary civilian conditions and that they would be of 
great service here in Britain. More even than that. He has 
emphasized what is the crux of the problem. ‘‘Above all, let us not 
forget that those who bear the unfortunate title of Displaced Persons 
are persons.” Person—that is the operative word. They are human 
beings, each with an immortal soul, each with a relationship to God 
and a special purpose in life, each with a human dignity and certain 
inalienable rights, which the totalitarian governments of to-day 
would deny them. It is wrong and shameful that they should be kept 
longer than is absolutely necessary in circumstances of camp life, 
where they cannot lead a properly human life and where, too, they can 
make no contribution to a social community. There has been an 
organized campaign against them, misrepresenting their position and 
their characters, carried on in the interests of those countries to which 
they feel, for reasons of conscience or security, they cannot return. 
The same malignant influence can be seen in the opposition to the 
development of the International Refugees Organization, to which 
none of those countries, though some of them are members of the 
United Nations’ Organization, have given any support. Catholics 
in Britain have a particular reason for interesting themselves in this 
vast problem and in these people, for the majority of them are Catholic. 


The Crisis at Home 


HE severe February weather brought to a head a crisis which 
otherwise would have been postponed, not avoided. The break- 
down in transport, coupled with the shortage of coal stocks, dislocated 
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industry and caused unemployment as well as widespread unpleasant- 
ness. Never—one is tempted to write—was so much inconvenience 
caused for so many by—well, the lack of foresight of those responsible 
for public affairs. Government spokesmen admitted that the ministers 
concerned had gambled on the probability of a mild winter—an 
unpardonable policy in any responsible official. The present Minister 
of Health, at the Labour Party conference of May, 1945, said that 
“this island is almost made of coal and surrounded by fish. Only 
an organizing genius could produce a shortage of coal and fish in 
Great Britain at the same time.” It has happened, without the 
organizing genius, in fact with the absence of sufficient ordinary 
administrative competence. If, as Mr. Bevan stated, this island is 
“‘ almost made of coal,”’ something is drastically wrong when insuffi- 
cient coal is available for industrial requirements and the domestic 
needs of light and power. The coal position is indeed serious. There 
are obvious reasons. The average age of workers underground to-day 
is higher than it was before the war ; the numbers engaged are fewer. 
From to-day’s standpoint, it was unfortunate that young miners were 
drafted into the Armed Forces in 1940, though the step must then 
have appeared inevitable. The reality remains that the output per 
miner to-day is far less than in 1938, and the percentage of absenteeism 
is considerably higher. The miners have had real grievances. That 
is so. They are resentful at what they feel has been in the past a 
“raw deal.” They wanted nationalisation and did not get it. The 
mines needed to be more fully mechanized, and they were not. How- 
ever, the mines have now been nationalized. And it is generally 
admitted, I think, that if there was one industry in the country which 
should be nationalized, that industry was coal-mining. Yet not all 
the flags, with the letters N. C. B., waving at pitheads, will solve the 
problem, without the recruitment of new workers, the modernising 
of many mines, and a greater output and spirit of work. 

The White Paper stated correctly and courageously that the standard 
of living can be maintained in Britain only by more work and greater 
production. Britain must export 75 per cent. more than before the 
war. For 1947 this target has been set as 40 per cent. more. But this 
target was fixed before the February crisis, and it could scarcely be 
reached now. The basis of that production is coal. We have it, 
and it is not only the necessary foundation of other exports ; it would 
itself be the most acceptable commodity for exportation. At present 
this is doubly so, since the Ruhr coalfields, on which Western Europe 
to a large extent relies for fuel, are working to no more than 30 to 40 
per cent. of their normal capacity. 

Trade Union leaders and representatives have been slow to adapt 
themselves to the new economic circumstances of the post-war period. 
They have been thinking—and plenty excuses could be made for 
them—in terms of the unemployment of pre-1939 ; they have been 
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loath to abandon their idea that the best cure for unemployment 
is to be found in fewer working hours per man and thus in restricted 
production. Further, because of their all-important position within 
the Labour Party and Government, they have been able to secure 
terms and conditions of labour along these lines. The same idea has 
led them to oppose foreign labour, which the White Paper bluntly 
states to be an essential condition if this full production for export 
is to be realised. Here political considerations also enter. The 
miners have at last agreed to accept a number of Polish workers, 
though with reservations. Yet their secretary, Mr. Horner, who 
is a Communist and a member of the Editorial Board of the Daily 
Worker, spoke strongly at the Communist Congress (February 22nd 
and 23rd) against such labour. 


To Sum Up 


LANNING for the future can be a dangerous occupation unless 

at the same time you are alive to the needs and problems of the 
present moment. Rarely has so much legislation been prepared for 
Parliament as during the past eighteen months. Schemes of national- 
isation, educational reconstruction, social plans and the like. On 
these I express no opinion except they cannot succeed unless a reason- 
able measure of prosperity can be restored in 1947, 1948 and 1949 
by a realistic and unprejudiced short-term policy. Where adminis- 
tration is guided more by ideological notions than by true judgment 
of the hard and relevant facts, you have unreality, and you will invite 
disaster. Where it is complicated, as both Labour and Conservative 
members have stated, by a numerous army of bureaucrats and by an 
elaborate system of check and countercheck, of red-tape and officialdom 
and ubiquitous control, ‘you lose initiative, and you may destroy 
enterprise and adventure. It is inevitable that State-supervision will 
loom larger than it did or than many citizens will like, owing to the 
greater complexity of modern life and the abandonment of the Liberal 
theories of the nineteenth century. But the omni-competent State 
of ideology may soon degenerate into the omni-incompetent State 
of men’s fears, and even of some men’s experience. It is significant 
that the present Government of France, though it is Socialist, and 
though both the Communists and the M.R.P. are advocates of 
State-control at least as radically as the British Labour Party, has called 
a halt to nationalisation, on the grounds that experiments made 
hitherto have proved both expensive and inefficient. A wise Govern- 
ment will govern—this certainly is in the British tradition—not by 
preconceived notions or plans, devised for years far ahead, but by 
facing the realities of the time. It will also do everything it can, and 
here there is genuine need for reformation, to maintain before every- 
thing a real national unity. Such unity was a reality under the stress 
of war. It ought to be made a reality once again. 
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THE Q TRADITION AND BEYOND 


HOSE who listened to Professor Willey’s! inaugural lecture 
on the Q tradition heard the language, less familiar in 
Cambridge than it used to be, of a Christian civilization 
spoken by a Christian man. In form the lecture was a tribute paid 
to Quiller-Couch? by his successor. In significance it was not Q. 
but something better and older. It affirmed principles which Q had 
announced and illustrated to perhaps the widest public ever addressed 
by a Cambridge professor, but also the religious ground of those 
principles which, in the liberal fashion of his time, Q found it inexpe- 
dient to discover. If not the trumpet of a prophecy, Professor Willey’s 
lecture was at least a challenge to forces which have encroached upon 
English culture and claimed many of its provinces under an alien 
and infidel sign. ‘‘ How much, if anything,” he asked, “‘ can Culture 
aiming at ‘ the full perfection of our humanity ’ do to arrest this frantic 
rush down a steep place into the sea?” And Professor Willey gives 
his “ private opinion that mere literary culture, unless in some sense 
it ‘ possesses religiousness ’ has the use of its left hand only.” Perhaps 
we might regret that in deference to a modern fashion, “ he did not 
think it his province to speak on this vital issue”’ so far at any rate 
as to point out that without “ religiousness ”’ no culture can be English 
or indeed European: he passed too quickly to the virtues of the 
*‘ left hand.” Yet he saw the adversary clearly enough. 


Haec in nostros fabricata est machina muros. 


* T was thinking rather of the position of culture amidst the spiritual 
anarchy of to-day, an anarchy so much more sinister than that which 
disturbed Arnold in 1867. First there is the spectre of overspecializa- 
tion of which we hear so much to-day. Culture as Matthew Arnold 
said, ‘ aims at the full perfection of our humanity’ but we seem to be 
thinking more now of its full destruction, first by training people as 
specialized technicians and then by using these results to abolish 
mankind altogether. ... We have forgotten Bacon’s warning, 
uttered at the very outset of our modern Faustian era, that what 
saves knowledge from the serpent is Charity—that it shall be directed 
to the glory of God and the relief of man’s estate. This is still the 
defence of literary culture in our time as it was in Arnold’s, that 


1 King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in the University of Cambridge. 


* Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, educated at Clifton College and Trinity College, Oxford, 
became professor of English literature at Cambridge in 1912. His publications (most of 
them under the pseudonym ‘ oS} include: Dead Man’s Rock, Troy Town, The Splendid 
Spur, The Ship of Stars, The Oxford Book of English Verse, The Oxford Book of Ballads, The Oxford 
Book of Victorian Verse, On the Art of Writing, Studies in Literature, On the Art of Reading, The 
bag” Book 4 English Prose. He wrote the conclusion to Stevenson’s unfinished work, 
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by learning and propagating the best that has been thought and said 
in the world, it may help to make reason and the will of God prevail. 
In an age when nations, classes and individuals are all snatching 
madly after economic or political advantage and misusing science to 
serve their ends, Culture may remind us that we are still men and 
that goodness and mercy might follow us all our days if only we 
would cultivate the fruits of the spirit instead of the Satanic apples 
which turn to bombs as we pluck them.” 

Here is an accent which Q never acquired. He unpacked the heart 
of his conviction in his manner by quoting from one of our poets 
and in language which delicately avoided the name of God. Browning 
was indeed boisterously certain of God in His heaven, but Q selected 
for his text a passage of more abstract and less decisive idiom, not 
only as a professor of literature but because it lay more easily to his 
private opinion. What Is—What Knows—What Does—within that 
frame he could abide at home in the liberal assumptions inherited 
from a century of peace without recalling 


Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


He made no room for What Creates, What Saves, What Belteves. 
Yet the fire was already kindled. The battle enveloped the city 
which he and his generation had thought eternal and before it could 
be extinguished, European culture had been stripped to its founda- 
tions. It was the “ removing of those things that are shaken as of 
things that have been made, that those things which are not shaken 


may remain.” 


Diversa exsilia et desertas quaerere terras 
Auguriis agimur divum. 


If Q had learned his craft forty years later and had grown up 
in the eclipse of Europe, he would have been driven to more radical 
questions demanding an answer more profound. But when he gave 
his lectures generously laden with so much that he had enjoyed, war 
still appeared against a long age of peace and humane advancement 
as a “curious” incident attributable to a temporary “ perversion.” 
The adjective “‘ total’ had not yet assumed its connotation of havoc 
and spoil and ruin. “ Does it not strike you,” Professor Willey 
quotes his words, “‘ how curiously men to-day with their minds 
perverted by hate are inverting that order ?—All the highest value 
set on What Does—What Knows suddenly seen to be of importance 
but only as important in feeding the guns, perfecting explosives, 
collaring trade—all in the service of ‘ Efficiency’. . . . Banish the 
humanities and throw everybody into practical science : not into that 
study of natural science which can never conflict with the humanities 
since it seeks discovery for the pure sake of truth or charitably to 
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alleviate man’s lot . .. but to invent what will be commercially 
serviceable in besting your neighbour or in gassing him or in slaughter- 
ing him neatly and wholesale.” 

In fact, it was not hate that inverted the order, but the inversion 
of the order that evoked the hate. The process was not sudden which 
endowed knowledge with its sinister importance in serving guns and 
collaring trade. Q’s protest for humanity against “‘ Efficiency,” brave 
and timely as it was, falls faint across a distance of human desolation 
in which Efficiency has done and promises to do without impediment 
or scruple all the evil that human knowledge can devise. ‘‘ Have 
you never noticed,” asked Plato, ‘‘ how shrewd are the little eyes 
of those men who are reputed vicious but clever afd how sharply 
they see through the things to which they are directed ? . Their soul’s 
vision is not feeble, but it is forced to serve evil and therefore the more 
sharply it sees, the more evil it works.” 

About the same time that Professor Willey was preparing his lecture 
on the functions of a school of English, Dr. Julian Huxley put down 
his notes for UNESCO in which, having dismissed all religions and 
philosophies as exclusive or sectarian, he declared it * essential for 
UNESCO to adopt an evolutionary approach.” . “In the last two 
decades,”’ he said, “‘ it has been possible to develop an extended or 
general theory of evolution which provides the necessary scaffolding 
for modern humanism. It not only shows us man’s place in nature 
and his relations to the rest of the phenomenal universe, not only gives 
us a description of the various types of evolution and the various trends 
and directions within them, but allows us to distinguish desirable and 
undesirable trends and to demonstrate the existence of progress in the 
cosmos. And finally it shows us man as now the sole trustee of further 
evolutionary progress, and gives us important guidance as to the 
courses he should avoid and those he should pursue if he is to achieve 
that progress. An evolutionary approach provides the link between 
natural science and human history ; it teaches us the need to think 
in the dynamic terms of speed and direction rather than in the static 
ones of momentary position or quantitative achievement ; it not only 
shows us the origin and biological roots of our human values, but 
gives us some basis and external standards for them among the appar- 
ently neutral mass of natural phenomena: it is indispensable in 
enabling us to pick out, among the chaotic welter of conflicting 
tendencies to-day, those trends and activities and methods which 
UNESCO should emphasize and facilitate.’”” Thence to “ clarify the 
notion of desirable and undesirable directions of evolution,” he writes 
a brief summary of cosmic history and tells the length of a star’s life 
in years, the length of time required for the emergence of birds and 
reptiles and sums up the scientific achievements, such as photography, 
wireless, the internal combustion engine, electric light and power, 
the germ theory of disease and atomic fission—which have adorned the 
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last century of human advance. He finds in modern man no 
** spiritual anarchy ” or “ frantic descent down a steep place into the 
sea”? but an “increase in the capacity to appreciate values, to 
appreciate experiences that are of value in their own right and for 
their own sake, to build on knowledge, to work through purpose and 
to inject ethical values into the process of social evolution itself.” 

Now it must be remembered that this is not a speech delivered in a 
suburban debating society to a particular motion, but the ripe wisdom 
of a scientist, appointed by the most powerful political authority the 
world has ever seen, to preside over and direct its interest in education, 
science and culture at the moment when the whole world lies at the 
mercy of such direction, and every available resource of science has 
been employed in the service of every conceivable atrocity by both sides 
in a world-wide war; and it is with this mind that peace-makers 
would “‘ construct the defences of peace in the minds of men.” Nor, 
like the men Q had in mind does Dr. Huxley speak in hate or cynicism : 
on the contrary he is simple, sincere and confident. He rises to the 
great issue without malice as without thought, upon the clich¢s of 
his boyhood. The problems of the human mind have never disturbed 
his shrewd activity. But it must also be remembered that precisely 
such innocent assurance, unacquainted as it is with the complexity and 
mystery of human existence, is heard most readily when men have lost 
their way. Spiritual anarchy and intellectual sterility appear not in 
lack of scientific opinion or in silence, but in the babel of experts and 
doctors who respect no common authority and know no wisdom 
beyond their own. In the naive assurance with which a trained 
biologist will dismiss all interests but his own, Dr. Huxley represents 
what now passes for culture. Such is the assurance of cultivated men. 
It is the root of that liberal democracy which has progressively reduced 
European civilization to “ spiritual anarchy.” 


‘** For there is not and never has been, nor ever will be a character 
produced by education whose virtue has prevailed and stood out against 
the instruction of the many—not humanly speaking, my friend, for 
with God as they say all things are possible. For you must certainly 
know that while the constitution of states is what it is, if anything be 
preserved and made what it ought to be, you will not be wrong in 
ascribing that salvation to divine providence.” 


**T am quite of that opinion,” he said. 
*‘ Then, go on to be of this opinion also,”’ I said. 
** What ? ” 


“That each of those salaried individuals whom the public call 
sophists and regard as their rivals, teach nothing but those beliefs which 
the multitude express in their assemblies, and this they call wisdom. 
It is as though a man who is keeper of a huge and powerful beast had 
got to know its tempers and desires, how best to approach and how best 
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to handle it, when it has its sulkiest and when its mildest moods and 
what causes them, on what occasions it is in the habit of uttering its 
various cries, and what sounds will soothe or aggravate it. Now, 
suppose him, after he had got to know all these things from long 
experience of the animal, to call this knowledge wisdom, and systematis- 
ing it into an art to take to teaching. He has no true knowledge as 
to which of these beliefs and desires is beautiful or ugly, good or bad, 
just or unjust. He employs all these terms in accordance with the 
opinions of the mighty beast, calling things that please it good, things 
that displease it bad. . . . He has never perceived, nor could he 
teach another, the vast difference which really exists between the nature 
of the compulsory and the good.” 


What Huxley calls a “‘ necessary approach ” and Professor Willey 
a “frantic rush down,” Plato describes as that ‘“‘ knowledge ” 
derived by the keepers of the “‘ great beast ” from long experience of 
its tempers and desires and systematized into an art. This “ scientific 
method ” simultaneously reduced man to the level of a beast and gave 
him the universe as a fat pasture for his pleasure and repletion. Its 
first principle was to reject as fantasy what was not imposed as necessity, 
and its second to deny that any “ difference exists, or at any rate can 
be predicated between the nature of the compulsory and the good.” 
Spinoza traced this compulsory wisdom in mathematical patterns, as 
Huxley has done in terms of biology. Calvin had defined it as a 
theologian, and behind him its history runs through the realist and 
nominalist argument of the Middle Ages and the great battle of faith 
and heresy wherein the question, through all its ingenious variety 
comes down to whether in the nature of things and eternally man is 
man, or is condemned to choose between beast and god. Is the 
** power outside ourselves’ competent to judge and able to secure 
human nature ; in other words, is the source of value also the Maker 
and perfector of the universe and can He and His design be known and 
obeyed as such by a human creature endowed with reason or, on the 
contrary, is man’s obedience automatic, his wisdom compulsory, and 
his nature indistinguishable from that of a beast with tempers and 
desires? ‘* That I might investigate,” says Spinoza, ‘‘ with the same 
freedom of spirit as we generally use in mathematics, I have laboured 
carefully not to mock, lament and execrate, but to understand human 
actions, and to this end, I have looked upon passions such as love, 
hatred, anger, envy, ambition, pity and other perturbations of the 
mind, not in the light of vices of human nature, but as properties just 
as pertinent to it as are heat, cold, storm, thunder and the like to the 
nature of the atmosphere, which phenomena though inconvenient 
are necessary and have fixed causes by means of which we endeavour 
to understand their nature ; and the mind has just as much pleasure 
in viewing them aright as in knowing such things as flatter the sense.” 

The question, to use Dr. Huxley’s terms, is whether the “ trustee of 
evolution”? is a real trustee, responsible not only to a principal but to a 
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court and law, or like the being investigated by Spinoza, a biological 
phenomenon whose passions are as pertinent to him as heat is to the 
atmosphere. It is a question whether, in the language of Plato, there 
is a real distinction between good and evil, true and false, or the good 
is merely what the “ great beast ” requires and the true simply what 
he feels, so that ethics should be abandoned for psychology and theology 
for economics. It is thus a question that strikes to the root of any 
literary culture. Iago and Imogen are pure fictions, and beyond a 
vague admiration for dramatic or rhetorical skill, any real participa- 
tion in their life would be a mere trick of childish romance. Only if 
perchance the right and wrong that contend in tragedy are themselves 
real and pertinent beyond the orbit of all evolution or even the globe 
itself, and the conflict betweed them absolute, and the victory of good 
over evil eternal and everlastingly relevant, only so can human voice 
or imagination deliver human judgments with the conviction without 
which literature dies upon yesterday’s headlines. For this reason the 
literary promise of that last age of Christendom was extinguished. 
Human language could make something of the world Ulysses des- 
cribed : 

The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre 

Observe degree, priority and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom in all line of order : 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 

Amidst the other. 


There was a common ritual, in which man and his environment dis- 
covered a sympathy. Poetry and painting subsisted in seeing, and 
reflecting ; and the word that linked the human soul to its likeness, 
the natural cosmos, the word in which tangible things could be 
assimilated by the soul and become its symbol, the word in which the 
visible and the invisible, eternal and temporal were joined in holy 
matrimony carried the image and superscription of the Word by whom 
all things were made and who was made flesh for our salvation. 
** It was a great thing,” said Gilbert Murray of the Homeric deities, 
*‘ that men should envisage the world as governed not by giants and 
gorgons and dealers in eternal torture but by some human or more 
than human understanding, by beings of quiet splendour like many a 
classical Zeus and Hermes and Demeter.” And though he has spent 
some ingenuity and effort upon disparaging the one serious endeavour 
of human thinkers to realize a cosmos governed by a “ more than 
human understanding,” yet his gospel of the classical tradition is the 
gospel of true rhetoric; the only difference between the good and 
beautiful he sees in Greek and that same good and beautiful revived 
and re-established in Christendom is that in Christendom it was real 
not only verbal. Christian rhetoric had its feet well down in the earth, 
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its head in heaven ; its purpose was not to envisage what might be 
but to declare what is. Its ultimate horizon or summit was its most 
definite, and its most carnal reality. Its transcendent miracle was a 
historic fact. 'The cosmology of the ancient poets was the cosmology 
of the Christian apostle and apocalyptist, a hierarchy of being whose 
innumerable ranks and species, howsoever they acted or reacted, were 
at one in their supreme essence and function, “that we should be 
to the praise and glory of God.” To this end “ the whole creation 
groans and travails.” Dr. Huxley’s algebraic abstraction of 101? or 
10’, of radio-activity and atomic fission, on the contrary, cannot 
travail : cannot do or be anything, can only become. If he were to 
endeavour a description of it in words, the word, become, would suffice 
for all its operations. And in so far as that new Dummheit has prevailed, 
it has brought back not only giants, gorgons and dealers in eternal 
torture, but a single, mindless, voiceless, hopeless monster, a Leviathan 
of infinite insignificance. But since we have only human minds to 
use, it would be foolish to pretend that the “ model” universe of 
modern physics comes any nearer to the real universe than any other 
barbaric cosmology : and its effect upon the human intelligence which 
invented it for the ends and with the methods of exploitation and 
pure power, has been so far what everyone but Dr. Huxley, one 
fancies, must have seen, the eclipse and the threatened extermination 
of man. 
The process lingered ; the vast classical and Christian structure 
crumbled slowly, and men could not willingly watch it die. But as 
the new technique of géométrie dissolved the hierarchical universe of 
the saints and poets, European culture was gradually wasted. The 
only means of knowledge were automatic, and they revealed a dead 
world. To believe without compulsion, empirical or geometrical, 
was to indulge a “ fanatick whimsey,” a superstition, a sentiment ; 
and though the sentiment, for example of Christian faith, might be 
tolerated or even welcome like other medicines for its influence. upon 
tempers and desires, as it made the sulky mild, the idle industrious, 
the greedy temperate and so forth, yet it offered no knowledge, for 
knowledge required a dead knower. You could not be said to know 
anything unless it forced itself upon you. Knowledge was a being 
violated : there could be no co-operation, or “correspondence” in 
the act of knowledge, for that would be fantasy or wishful thinking, 
self-delusion, ‘‘ mere poetry,” and an abundant hterature was devoted 
to the ridicule of credulity, above all by the generations which accepted 
the Newtonian universe as indisputable truth. Religion, in this scheme 
of things, handled not facts but “ states of mind.” And the new 
religions, hastening to make their peace with the new dialectic, 
anxiously accepted what they supposed was “science.” For example, 
a modern churchman in the “ Hibbert Journal” last year: “ The 
great bulk of Christians in greater.or less degree know quite well that 
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the essence of religion consists in the rightness of action and in its effect 
on everyday life. . . . There is a class of people whose outlook is not 
modern, who need authority, who require dogma, to whom an actual 
Divinity who has lived on this earth appeals, who wish to be taught 
authoritatively those things they cannot accept on reason.” “ Many 
will retain their belief in a historical resurrection” ; .“‘ many will 
continue to believe that Jesus worked miracles and that he was veritably 
and truly God.” ‘ We need to be patient with those who continue to 
hold beliefs which we have abandoned as irrational and unnecessary. 
. . . The important thing to emphasize is that all these are extra, 
additional and unnecessary beliefs.” Such are the perennial senti- 
ments of the “ modernist,” whether in our time, in Jowett’s and 
Arnold’s, or in the days of Locke and Toland or in the days of Epicurus. 
The common orthodoxy of this very ancient tradition is that the 
“necessary” is the true, the naive assumption that any belief is 
necessary still surviving the monstrous variety of hypotheses under 
which man has endured as many types of slavery. This writer, who 
fancies that ‘‘ authority ” is needed by “a class of people,” who believe 
in the Incarnation because it appeals to them, and that the “‘ modern ” 
mind has some peculiar virtue, which enables it to submit to nothing 
but force, answers to Plato’s description: “ He has no true know- 
ledge of beautiful or ugly, good or bad, just or unjust and employs 
all these terms in accordance with the opinions of the mighty beast. 
. . . He has never perceived, nor could he teach another, the vast 
difference which really exists between the nature of the compulsory 
and the good.” 

Thus, instead of stating facts, as they pretended, the creeds really 
symbolized religious emotion : for facts could not be predicated in that 
sphere ; and the study of theology fell between historians who treated 
it as a chapter, perhaps a closed chapter, in the history of human ideas 
and the apologists of a natural deism, whose aim was to discover and 
maintain the necessities of thought. The angels had gone back into 
heaven : the morning stars had ceased to sing : they had left a nature 
dark and silent. The hierarchy of being was reduced from its divine 
variety of substances to a single substance operated by a single type 
of cause, susceptible of a single type of change, and it was the sole 
function of science to discern formulae by which this cosmic mechanism 
cduld be manipulated. The same analysis ‘was applied to human 
nature and reduced it to a collection of human units, to society, and 
levelled it to the egalitarian principles of Leviathan and the Contrat 
Social. By an act of self-denial, clearly reflected in English culture, 
disillusion and distrust were elevated to the rank of sovereign wisdom, 
and ridicule became the test and protector of virtue. ‘‘ How fading 
and insipid do all objects accost us that are not conveyed in the vehicle 
of delusion! How shrunk is everything as it appears in the glass of 
nature! So that if it were not for the assistance of artificial mediums, 
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false lights, refracted angles, varnish and tinsel, there would be a 
mighty level in the felicity and enjoyments of mortal men... . In 
proportion that credulity is a more peaceful possession of the mind than 
curiosity, so far preferable is that wisdom which converses about the 
surface to that pretended philosophy which enters into the depth of 
things and then comes gravely back with the informations and dis- 
coveries that in the inside they are good for nothing.” 

Trapped between a philosophy of nihilism and a “‘ wisdom of the 
surface,” or as we might say between mechanism and empiricism, 
“the greatest genius of the age,” great enough in his isolation to 
stand as its image and symbol, executed the most comprehensive 
insult ever offered by a great writer to this human image of God. 
He knew what he was doing and deliberately “‘ raised the whole build- 
ing of his Travels ” upon this “‘ foundation of misanthropy.” Gulliver 
is the sequel of Paradise Lost; it is the analysis of fallen man. The 
sequel also of Leviathan, it shows man in a “ state of nature.” De- 
prived of “ delusion ”’, stripped of artificial mediums, he is a thing so 
fading and insipid that such dignity as he has rests on the movement 
of a decimal point, and is at last dissolved in the stench of the Yahoo. 
So Gulliver thought of “ himself, his family, his friends and human 
race in general.” By turning the spirit of geometry loose upon the 
sphere of morals, Swift exhibited the nightmare world to which it 
belonged and pointed, but a world not extravagantly remote from that 
which appeared in the glass of nature to most of his fellows. He 
accepted the calculus of size and number, power and resistance, 
appetite and sensation, which the “pretended philosophy” and the 
“* surface wisdom ” allowed then and afterwards. Though it would 
be rash to judge what things his mind, in the spacious circuit of her 
musing, was able to divine of the future, we may doubt whether even 
Swift foresaw that what he had put upon the world as wit should turn 
out a true prediction. For Hume and Rousseau were schoolboys, 
Adam Smith a baby, Bentham not yet born. But in the year of 
Gulliver’s appearance Voltaire came to England on the visit which 
fertilized his whole subsequent activity. “‘L’exemple de l’Angleterre 
lui montrait que la verité n’est pas faite pour rester un secret entre les 
mains de quelques philosophes et d’un petit nombre de gens du monde 
instruits ou plutét endoctrinés par les philosophes. Dés ce moment 
Voltaire se sentit appelé a détruire les préjugés de toute espéce dont 
son pays était l’esclave.” The English philosophy had acquired its 
most formidable convert. All Europe was to be delivered from its 
prejudices, and since all is prejudice that is not necessity, the Enlighten- 
ment was the orthodoxy and catholicity of devastation. 

This eclipse of culture was of course no more the work of philosophes 
and /iteratt than is an eclipse of the sun the work of those who observe 
it. The movement towards the Abolition of Man began with the Fall 
of Man and its story is the story of Paradise Lost. But as Milton’s 
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epic is the funeral oration delivered by an English humanist on the 
death of the Renaissance, so Shakespeare’s most relentless tragedy is 
its prediction. When King Lear, expressing his darker purpose 
calls for the map, we know that the face of every significant person in 
the play is set towards extinction, and in the mouth of his most damned 
villain Shakespeare puts his summary judgment of the new philosophy 
which was destined to be welcomed as the Enlightenment : 


Thou, Nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound. Wherefore should I 
Stand in the plague of custom .. . 

Fine word, legitimate ! 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow, I prosper. 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards. 


The two great speeches, of father and son, the one virtually the other 
actually a soliloquy, set forth the situation which had developed in the 
enlightenment of 1606, between the old cosmology and the new: 
and the future is all with Edmund. His argument is English philo- 
sophy : its contempt, its common sense, its egoism and its fatalism 
would have passed unquestioned everywhere, in the circle of rational- 
ists from his time to our own; and Gloucester would have been as 
surely dismissed. 

GLoucEsTER : These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good 
to us: though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, 
yet nature finds itself scourged by the sequent effects. | Love cools, 


friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities mutinies : in countries 
discord : in palaces treason, and the bond cracked between son and 


father .. . 

Epmunp : This is the’excellent foppery of the world that when we are 
sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we make 
guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon and the stars ; as if we were 
villains by necessity . . . an admirable evasion of whoremaster 
man, to lay his goatish disposition to the charge of a star! ... 
*Sfoot ! I should have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in 
the firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. 


But it is Gloucester, not Edmund, who sees and states the significant 
facts and by a strange revolution it is his philosophy, not Edmund’s 
that is invoked in the age of the world wars and the atomic bomb. 
Even whoremaster man begins to lay his goatish disposition, if not 
to the charge of a star, at any rate to occult forces of vast age, depth 
and obscurity which operate like “‘ laws of nature ” beyond his control 
or even consciousness. But if Edmund had a sound utilitarian con- 
ception of cause and effect, he did not use his common sense to estab- 
lish the freedom and dignity of himself or his fellows. He disbelieved 
in belief only to fasten his ego with language that felicitously recalls 
the name of God in pure fatalism. ‘I should have been that I am.” 
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Hobbes and Hume and the dialectical materialism of our own day, 
or the evolution that begot it could not have abandoned hope with 
larger confidence. Nor can the “ Faustian era” find in the poets a 
more convincing image of the faith that “in the beginning was the 
deed.” The “ word” has no place in Edmund’s “ nature.” It is a 
nature of events, not meanings, of “‘ speed and dynamism,” to quote 
Dr. Huxley’s memorandum, the nature which Newton formulated 
and the centuries of utilitarian science have realized in a mechanized 
society. Edmund’s interest is concentrated upon What Does. His 
science repudiates as foppery the poetic doctrine of “correspondence ” 
which had enabled human language to enrich its vocabulary of 
similitude and had furnished human imagination with the faith that 
the external world participates in the same being and serves the same 
ultimate purpose as the human intellect. The revolt from scholasti- 
cism brought incalculable loss to European religion, but for literature it 
was equally disastrous in discrediting the wisdom of Plato and Aristotle, 
the Stoics and Neo-Platonists, for it meant that an efficiency of action 
displaced a poetry of contemplation. The astrology dismissed by the 
mechanist as superstition because it could not foretell the future or 
manipulate “‘ nature”’ was as relevant to the ends of the poet and 
artist as mechanistic physics was to the purpose of the acquisitive 
animal who banished art and poetry. 

“This lovelie conformitie between sense and the sensible hath 
nature herself first most carefullie observed in all her workes.” As 
Miss Willcock! points out, “ the invocation of this lovelie conformity 
conferred not only beauty but vision and supramundane efficacy upon 
the poet’s word. As the astronomers came forward one aftér another 
to confound the mystical mathematics of the city of heaven, not only 
would intelligent men feel themselves mentally astray, but poets might 
more obscurely sense a threat to a source of happy valiancy.” Shake- 
speare and Milton at all events were not obscure. The mad king 
exercising his inverted sovereignty obliterates right and wrong with a 
ferocity rare in Shakespeare and habitual in Swift. The bitter fool 
speaks the same accent “‘ like the breath of an unfee’d laywer, you gave 
me nothing for’t. Can you make no use of nothing, nuncle? Why 
no, boy, nothing can be made out of nothing. Prithee, tell him, so 
much the rent of his land comes to.” Political, moral, economic 
values—they are all nothing. ‘‘ Now thou art an O without a figure : 
I am better than thou art now: I am a fool, thou art nothing.” <A 
fair enough summary of that egalitarian wisdom, emancipated from 
prejudice and legitimacy which in a later age of liberty and equality 
laid the fuundations of democracy and peace in the grotesque paradox 
ef economic determinism. ‘‘When thou clovest thy crown in the 
middle and gavest away both parts, thou borest thine ass on thy back 
o’er the dirt.” Again, in the accent of Swift it reads well enough as a 


1 English Association, Vol. 29 (1943) p. 53- 
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design for proletarian sovereignty ; the beast is in the saddle. When- 
ever Shakespeare yields to contempt it is upon the provocation of some 
such disorder. The cult of “nature,” in that new acceptation, 
levelled down the distinctions in which his “ undifferentiated wisdom ” 
had read the meaning of life and universe. 

If we consider the five or six works which by a common consent 
hold key positions in the history of English literature thenceforth, 
or, if you will, add other six which stand a little below them in tra- 
ditional esteem, we find ourselves listening not to “‘ Merrie England ” 
but to a voice of despair. Lear, Leviathan, Paradise Lost, Gulliver, 
The Dunciad, the Treatise on Human Nature, from 1604 to 1739, 
span the “ great century ” whose method and discoveries became the 
assumptions of the modern world. Religious toleration, state 
absolutism, a mathematical or mechanical cosmology, the equality 
of men, the utility of things, the calculus of power, the supremacy of 
money, gradually and simultaneously established their “ spiritual 
anarchy ” and not only the “great” writers but all writers who were 
not content to “converse about the surface’”’ discovered not progress 
but disaster. In all, it is the same note, the same negation, ‘Thou 
art nothing.” 

T. S. Grecory. 
(To be continued) 
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During the six years of the war, THE Montu Forwarding Scheme was 
much restricted, owing to the regulations which prevented second hand 
- magazines being sent to certain countries. But those countries to which 
they might be sent continued to receive copies of THE Montu from readers, 
as many letters from them—particularly in Africa and India—show. Now 
that conditions are becoming more normal, and paper restrictions are less 
severe, we are most anxious to increase the number of Monrtus sent to 
lonely mission stations. We have a long waiting list of missionaries who 
beg for a copy to be sent to them, but alas, we have no copies available. 


What better New Year present could one give than a year’s subscription 
for THE Mont to be sent to a lonely missionary ? Second hand copies 
are also most welcome, but they of course arrive much later. Readers 
wishing to help, either by giving a subscription for a new copy to be sent, 
or by forwarding their own, are asked to write to The Hon. Secretary, 
Tue Montu Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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HIGHLAND BATTLE 


HEN I was about fourteen years old, I was sent to live for 

W a year in one of the remotest parts of the Scottish coast, 

where the jealous waters of the Minch surge furiously 
between the mainland of Wester Ross and the Hebrides, those treeless 
islands of peat and herrings and tweed and solan geese. I was happy 
among the soft-spoken courteous Highlanders who spoke English 
awkwardly and were more at home with their native Gaelic, which is 
akin to the Welsh I was accustomed to hear when I stayed with my 
aunts and uncles of Merioneth. 

Happy though my memories of the people are—the exhausting 
Highland reels, folk-dances of the most energetic kind ; the sturdy, 
independent, kindly fishermen returning with their hazardous catch ; 
the hard labour of carrying peats from the mountains for winter- 
fuel—though I see this and much more, it is chiefly for the wild red 
deer that I remember the place, for I seemed to spend every waking 
hour (and many when I should have been sleeping) following these 
shy, graceful creatures whose race is as old as the hills they frequent. 

Often for days on end in winter—‘ the rawboned winter ’—the 
snow would drift down, fitfully, mutely, sometimes in large, soft flakes 
like petals of some legendary winter-flower, so big were they ; but at 
other times in small, stinging grains, and gradually from the mountain 
slopes the white frontier would advance through birchwood and 
rowanglade until even the house and the long rambling gardens were 
bound in silence, while the setting of the frail sun diffused an elusive 


mauve light over everything. 


** Ah, bitter chill it was ! 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass.” 


Following the snow, came another invasion, this time of refugees 
from the bewildering snow itself; along the paths and over the white 
vegetable beds crossed and recrossed the tracks of hind and stag and 
hare, fox and ermine, all of whom, silent as the snow itself, had stolen 
down to risk the bounty of mankind rather than starve on the bitter 
hillside. 

In the brief twilight 1 would watch from one of the windows for the 
deer to leap the gate at the end of the garden and, in single file, make 
their furtive way in search of the meagre haystacks, which were iittle 
more than enough for the two or three Ayrshire cows the household 
boasted. Sometimes they would venture across the lawn that randown ~ 
to the lochside, and pause to gaze uncertainly with large, liquid eyes 
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at the house ; then, startled by leaping flame or movement in the glow- 
ing rooms, they would bound away lithely, as dimly seen in the cadaver- 
ous twilight of snow as figures in an old man’s memory. 

I was obsessed by the deer and, in summer, armed with a battered, 
cross-eyed pair of binoculars my father had brought home from the 
1914 war, I would roam the hills and corries day after day, lying for 
hours in the bee-loud heather or crawling on my belly through the 
bracken, trying to trail a hind returning to her fawn, or a stag going 
through the annual irritation of casting his glorious antlers, as galling 
to the stag as the lopping of his locks to Samson ! 

Sometimes, in the fine moonlight of September, the deer would come 
down and raid the fields of the crofters : alert and graceful, they would 
range their havoc-way, feasting on succulent turnips or stripping 
meagre oats, sometimes even audaciously helping themselves to the 
roots in our kitchen garden to which they had furtive access through the 
woods that flanked it. Then, as I watched, the wind would betray me, 
a stag would bark a warning and away they would go, trotting springily, 
lissomely, and in a moment had melted into the trees, vanished like 
shadows at the taking away of a light, elusive, noble and, to me, 
romantic creatures. 

However, they were far from being the mild, liquid-eyed deer of 
legend : unlike most animals, the red deer breeds not in the spring, 
but in the autumn, the fall of the year ; when the glory of the heather 
has faded and the leaves of the birch turn to gold, the stags become rest- 
less, pugnacious, wild-eyed creatures, going short of food and sleep, 
and dangerous to anything that crosses their path, mankind included. 
‘Terrific battles take place between rival stags, while the hinds stand 
quietly watching, ready to be herded off by the imperious victor. 

Late one soft afternoon in October, when 1 had turned back for 
home, I heard a sudden challenge on my right: two hundred yards 
away on the ridge of a hill, a stag had appeared, his antlered head 
raised, his body silhouetted against the steamy clouds rolling over the 
earth. I can still remember the breathless excitement of that moment 
and how it seemed to me then that nothing could be so symbolic of 
power and defiance as this stag dominating the skyline, raising his proud 
head to renew the deep-pitched mournful challenge, which had in it 
something of the roar of a lion and the bellow of a bull. 

From beyond the corrie into which the slope ran, came an answer- 
ing roar. The stag challenged again, then, wasting no time, swung 
downhill and was lost to view. 

Eagerly but cautiously I followed. 

I descended into the long corrie and ran along the crystal, sinuous 
burn singing under its tousled banks, and as I went I scanned the 
slopes of rust-red bracken for sign of either of the challengers. For 
some distance I went without seeing or hearing anything to guide me, 
and began to fear I had disturbed the deer. At the entrance to a little 
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dingle which slanted out of the side of the corrie, I halted to test the 
wind and listen intently for the hoarse belving to ring out again. 

It did so, much closer than I had bargained for. I was almost sick 
with excitement as, alarmingly sudden and near, a peremptory roar 
rang out, so close indeed that I heard the grunt that followed it. 
Vaguely through the stunted hawthorns that studded the slope, I saw 
several deer come into view: they were hinds, while running here 
and there about them, was a stag, urgently shepherding them on. 

A stag belved in answer to the challenge. The stag in the dingle 
paused, tense, alert : raised his majestic head and roared back. Then, 
bending his muscular neck, he tore the ground with his antlers in a 
frenzy of rage, scattering gobbets of earth and fronds of heather. 

Once more the answer, once more the challenge. Discreetly I 
took refuge in a tree. I was shivering with excitement. Though the 
tree was so small it almost broke under my weight, I felt much more 
comfortable up there. 

Tense moments passed. “Just as I was beginning once more to 
doubt my luck, the faintest of noises made me glance down. Within a 
dozen yards of the tree the challenging stag stood, undoubtedly the 
one I had first seen on the hillside : ragged of coat, wild of eye, full of 
savage intensity, oblivious to all else but his fierce passion, he thrust 
out his head, and again that booming, distressing roar. I almost 
expected to see fire and smoke issue from his nostrils. By now the stag 
in the dingle had left his herd to answer this insolent challenger. Each 
stag trotted forward a little way, paused, roared, and rushed upon 
the other. With a furious clattering of antlers they met and staggered 
with the shock. Recovering, they fenced and struck again with such 
force you would have thought to see them stunned or their antlers 
shattered into splinters. With legs splayed out to keep their balance, 
they raised their heads and struck again : they did not charge as a ram 
does, they stood toe to toe as it were and fought it out. Once more the 
dry, violent clattering as each stag tried to pierce his rival with his 
brow tines, the tines nearest the head that are the real weapons of the 
stag. The longer antlers are only supplementary weapons. Tense 
in my precarious refuge I watched each blow. 

Higher up the corrie the hinds paused to watch the battle also. 
Whoever was the victor, him would they meekly obey. But mean- 
while, as always happens during these battles, other stags who had 
probably been sneaking about all day took advantage of the struggle 
to drive off any hinds they could. 

Again and again the two maddened stags clashed. The first one, 
lord of the hinds, was steadily gaining ground: he was bigger and had 
the: advantage in the slope—and the righteousness of possession no 
doubt. He forced the intruder back at each fresh clash. The smaller 
stag stumbled and the antlers of his foe swept across shoulder and neck 
and soon it was evident that he wanted to cut his losses ; nor was the 
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larger stag any less anxious to hasten back to the protection of his 
herd. He belved as he ran and disappeared through the scrub. 
I wonder what further furious battles he had to fight for possession of 
the herd and whether he was eventually ousted from his position. 

The defeated stag ranged through the corrie, roaring defiance— 
and chagrin—from a safe distance. 

I knew enough about red deer not to be in any hurry to quit my tree. 
I had no desire to act as a choppingblock for a frustrated stag defeated 
in battle. It was almost dark before I ventured down. The anguished 
voices had long since died away and only the gurgle of the burn could 
be heard. Even my own heart was now maintaining an orderly 
tempo. 

Through stream and bog and rocky strath I made my way and 
reached home several hours later, scratched and hungry, but indes- 
cribably triumphant at having witnessed a battle few people have ever 


had the good fortune to watch. 
. A. C. JENKINs. 








SHORT NOTICE 


ASCETICAL 


More has been written of late by non-Catholic scholars than Catholics 
upon the Venerable Bede, and one is therefore glad to welcome a study of 
The Venerable Bede, his spiritual teachings, by Sister Thomas Aquinas 
Carroll (Catholic University of America Press). The spirituality of his own 
life, his teaching on the Church, the Sacraments and the life of virtue are 
dealt with in workmanlike. fashion and with a good grasp of the authorities 
ancient and modern. One is glad to note, for instance, that the eccentric 
views which Geiselmann had passed off as Bede’s, and which have been 
accepted in the Dictionnaire de Théologie, are here firmly rejected. Geisel- 
mann, on the strength of one passage, excogitated the idea that for Bede the 
Holy Eucharist was an Ersatz for the real Presence of Christ. ‘‘ Of course 
the angels are present at Mass (says Bede) for they were present at the empty 
tomb.” He thereupon inferred that for Bede the Eucharist was an empty 
tomb of Christ, not being able to see an argument a fortiori when he met one. 
It is a pity that Sister Carroll is not equally firm with the views of Posch- 
mann upon private penance in the West. One might wish also that she had 
tried to group together those traits in Bede’s spirituality that were of Celtic 
origin. That there were such might be gathered from his laudation of 
Aidan (Hist. Eccl. 3.5), and from his independent position with regard to 
Wilfrid. The idea of the confessor as a soul-friend, the admiration for 
Celtic earnestness in prayer, the belief that Hell was very cold, perhaps the 
daily*Mass as contrasted with the weekly Mass of the Benedictine rule, all 
these would show how well Bede balanced in himself the best elements of 
Saxon and Celtic, growing up as he did at the very spot where the two 
traditions mingled for the good of the English People. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABSURD 


° E Malentendu,” by Camus, portrays in dramatic form a 
story which is probably familiar in one form or another to a 
good many readers, but which is meant by Camus to indicate 
in a concrete manner the real nature of human life and of its relation 
to the world.! The scene is set in the inn of a small village of Bohemia, 
kept by a mother and her daughter. A rich traveller arrives on a 
visit to his native land after years spent abroad and takes a room for 
the night. The audience knows that he is the son of the woman who 
keeps the inn, that he left home as a boy and became a rich man in a 
foreign land and that he has now returned to bring happiness and com- 
fort to his mother and sister. His wife, whom he has brought with him, 
urges him to reveal his identity at once, but he insists on following his - 
own plan and sends his wife to spend the night in another house, 
giving an assumed name in the register of the inn and remaining there 
alone. His mother and sister do not recognise him, and know nothing 
of the presence of his wife in the district. But besides knowing who he 
is, the audience also knows that his mother and sister have murdered 
lonely travellers in the past, when they had reason to suppose that 
they were rich and without relatives or friends inconveniently present 
in the neighbourhood. And so the play develops to the conclusion 
foreseen by the audience. The traveller is drugged, his money stolen, 
his body taken to the river by night. When examining his passport, 
his sister realises whom they have murdered, and the mother goes out 
to join the dead body of her son. 

Many another author perhaps might take this story as the subject 
for a drama, in order to develop the “ irony ” of the situation and to 
exhibit his skill in making the terrible dénouement emerge naturally 
from the given premisses ; but with Camus something more than purely 
dramatic considerations are involved. Some words of the mother 
give one of the keynotes of the underlying attitude of the author and 
of the intended subjective effect. ‘“ But the world itself is not reason- 
able and I am entitled to say so, I who have tasted of the world, from 
creation to destruction.”’ Again, the sister says to the murdered man’s 
wife, when the latter comes to find her husband and learns the truth : 
*‘ understand that neither for him nor for us, neither in life nor in 
death, is there any fatherland or any peace. For one cannot call 
fatherland this thick earth into which one goes to feed the blind 
animals.” The world, then, is unreasonable, and it is impossible to 
find any significance in it: the human reason naturally tries to do so, 


1 To Camus’ novel L’Etranger I referred in my article What is Existentialism? in the 
January number of THe Montn, and I omit further mention of it here. 
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but it can find given meaning and purpose neither in the world apart 
from man nor in human life itself. Through the perception of this 
fact arises the feeling of the absurd (le sentiment de l'absurde). ‘“‘I said 
that the world was absurd, but I was going too fast. This world in 
itself is not reasonable, one can say that of it. But the absurd is the 
confrontation of this irrational world with the desperate desire for 
clarity, the appeal of which resounds in the depths of man.” “ The 
absurdity arises from this confrontation of the human appeal with the 
irrational silence of the world. ... The irrational, the human 
nostalgia and the absurd which arises from their téte-d-téte, these 
are the three personages of the drama.” (Le Mythe de Sisyphe.) 

The feeling of the absurd can arise in many ways, from the per- 
ception of the “inhumanity ”’ (not to be understood here as neces- 
sarily meaning cruelty) of nature, from the realisation of man’s tem- 
porality or of death which reveals the uselessness of human life. ‘‘ Get 
up, tramway, four hours at the office or in the factory, a meal, tramway, 
four hours’ work, a meal, sleep, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in the same rhythm, . . . one follows 
this path without difficulty most of the time. One day, however, 
arises the question ‘Why?’ .. .” But the feeling of the absurd, 
which is a common enough subjective experience, is not the same thing 
as the notion or conviction of the absurd, though it is its foundation : 
the conviction of the absurd belongs to the sphere of clear conscious- 
ness. Moreover, this consciousness is essential to the very existence of 
the absurd. The absurd does not exist in the human mind alone nor 
in the extramental world alone, but in their presence to one another : 
destroy one of the terms and the absurd is destroyed. Thus, like all 
things, the absurd ends with death. It is only through man that the 
absurd originates and it cannot exist apart from him: the world in 
itself is not absurd, but simply irrational. However, technical ex- 
pressions apart, one can say that for Camus the world and human 
life are absurd, or at least that they appear as absurd, once their 
irrational and meaningless character is clearly perceived. 

Such a view of the world and human life is admittedly repellent to 
man. In Camus’ play Caligula, Cherea asserts that he rejects the 
world as Caliguia sees it (and that the emperor must ‘ disappear ’), 
“‘ because I want to live and to be happy. I believe that one can 
neither live nor be happy if one pushes the absurd to all its conclusions.” 
Again, “‘ what frightens me in him (i.e. in Caligula) and what I will 
fight is this. To lose one’s life is a little thing and I shall have the 
courage to do so if it is necessary ; but to see the meaning of this life 
dissipated, to see our reason for existing disappear, that is what is un- 
bearable. One cannot live without meaning.” Hence the attempt 
to escape. On the plane of madness or near-madness this is perhaps 
the meaning of Caligula’s expressed desire for the moon. “ This 
world, as it exists, is not bearable. I have need, then, of the moon, or 
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of happiness, or of immortality, of something which is mad perhaps, 
but which is not of this world.” On the philosophical plane the think- 
ers whom Camus calls the existential philosophers (les philosophes 
existentiels) all try to escape by means of a “leap.” Kierkegaard, 
for instance, made the leap of faith, his thought leaping beyond the 
world and human life, as they are given to the perception of reason, 
to the affirmation of God, to Whom reason cannot lead. Jaspers 
makes a leap from experience to the Transcendent, a somewhat 
vague, nebulous and contentless Transcendent, it is true, but still a 
Transcendent. Chestov sees the vanity of reason, but makes the leap 
to something beyond reason, to a God Who is beyond reason. In 
fine, for the existential philosophers “reason” is simply an instru- 
ment of “ thought,” and the thought (pensée) of a man is before all 
things his nostalgia, his heart’s desire. Reason denies itself when it 
makes the leap; it gives place to wishful thinking, to the heart’s 
desire ; the process of leaping is essentially religious, whether it is a 
leap to the clearly conceived God of Kierkegaard, the somewhat 
enigmatic God of Chestov or the vague Transcendent of Jaspers. 
Desire for escape carried these thinkers beyond the confines of reason, 
whereas in reality there is nothing beyond reason. 

The world of l’esprit absurde is thus a godless world and a world in 
which there are no objective values. When Cherea says that he 
believes some actions to be more beautiful than others, Caligula 
replies that in his opinion all actions are equivalent. Yet it is in such 
a world that Camus would have men live, those at least whd have the 
courage to do so, and man’s belief in the absurdity of existence must 
direct his conduct. That is, of course, why Camus raises the question 
of suicide, which might seem to be the logical consequence of a per- 
ception or conviction of the absurdity of life. Actually he rejects 
suicide, not indeed as immoral, since such a concept has no place in 
his philosophy, but because it involves a surrender to absurdity, 
resignation to the absurdity of the world and human life. The 
absurd, as we have seen, cannot exist apart from man’s consciousness 
of it : to live is to make the absurd live. But the absurd has no mean- 
ing unless man holds himself apart from it, as it were, and revolts 
against it: if one fully consents to it, as one does in suicide, it ceases 
to be the absurd. The logical conduct for l’homme absurde, then, 
considered precisely as such, is to make fhe absurd live, to live in the 
consciousness of the absurd, in revolt against it, without committing 
suicide or on the other hand making the irrational leap of escape. 
This revolt gives its worth to life. When maintained over a lifetime, 
it gives it its greatness: “the spectacle of human pride cannot be 
equalled.” To surrender is to deny one’s liberty ; to turn to God is 
to make oneself a slave; the truth alone makes man free. “ This 
world is without importance,” says Caligula, “‘ and he who recognises 
the fact wins his freedom.” L’homme absurde is free to choose to live 
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in the consciousness of the absurd, to refuse all specious consolations 
and hopes : his reason is enlightened and his wil his own.? 

What sort of a life will the “‘ man of the absurd ” live? Obviously 
one cannot lay down what he ought to do, in the sense of what he is 
morally obliged to do, since in a meaningless world objective values 
disappear ; all is permitted. But this statement that all is permitted 
must not be understood in Camus’ case, any more than in that of 
Nietzsche, to constitute a positive recommendation of immorality 
and crime. Camus does not condemn what we call immorality, 
but he does not set out to champion it : he is an amoralist rather than 
an immoralist. “ All is permitted does not signify that nothing is 
forbidden. The absurd simply makes the consequences of these acts 
equivalent. It does not recommend crime ; that would be childish ; 
but it restores to remorse its uselessness. In the same way, if all 
experiences are indifferent, that of duty is as legitimate as any other. 
One can be virtuous by caprice.” (Le Mythe de Sisyphe.) Some 
actions will be illogical for [’esprit absurde, and presumably one can say 
that they are in that sense “ forbidden,” but there is no moral obliga- 
tion. All actions have the same consequences in the long run, since 
all are valueless and indifferent ; there is no transcendent Being Who 
could be thought of as imposing obligation (or we have at least no 
knowledge of His existence) ; absolute and universal duty of the 
Kantian type goes by the board. Nevertheless one can just as well 
choose to behave in a “ moral ” as in an “‘ immoral ” way. 

The mf&n of the absurd is, therefore, free of moral obligation ; but 
he has his own ethic, which is an ethic of quantity, not of quality. 
He will experierice to the full all that is given, and that implies a 
multiplicity of experiences, each of which is lived to the full, but none 
of which is mistaken for the eternal or its symbol. ‘‘ What counts is 
not to live in the best manner, but to live in the fullest manner ”’ : 
judgments of value, says Camus, give place to judgments of fact. The 
Don Juan who realises to the full, as long as he is able, his capacity 
for experiences of a certain type, while recognising that none of these 
experiences is of ultimate significance; the actor, whether on the 
stage or off it, who experiences.a multiplicity of attitudes, passions and 
lives, while recognising that there is no standard of quality; the 
combatant who, while recognising the meaninglessness of history, 
chooses integration in his historical world and setting (e.g. by fighting 
for the Résistance) ; the creative artist who sees clearly that the work of 
art, like the artist himself, is inevitably doomed to death, but who yet 
gives expression to his intuitions of the world ; these are all types of 
the man of the absurd. The world of the absurd is a godless world, 
peopled with men “ who think clearly and have no more hope.” 
The man, for example, who joins in some movement of resistance 


1 L’homme absurde is the man who clearly perceives the absurd and lives in a manner 
logically compatible with that clear knowledge ; it obviously does not mean “‘ the absurd 
man ” in the ordinary English sense. 
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against a tyrant, knowing or believing that his cause is a lost cause and 
that in any case history will one day reduce both causes to an equi- 
valence, to nothing, lives the absurd, but at the same time revolts 
against it and against his destiny, proclaims his freedom and adds 
greatness to his life. True conquest is not a geographical matter ; 
it consists in revolt and sacrifice without a future ; it is man’s protest 
against his destiny. 

It might seem perhaps that Camus’ ethic is simply a recommenda- 
tion to fulfil the Horatian Carpe diem; but its accent is on a clear- 
sighted appreciation of the absurdity of human life, coupled with a 
revolt against it, a determination to experience to the full, to live to the 
full, although one knows perfectly well that none of one’s actions or 
experiences has any ultimate significance and that through one’s 
engagement one is, as it were, adding to the absurd or making it live. 
Like the man of Heidegger, the man of Camus is well aware that he is 
a being destined to death, ultimately solitary and alone. All experi- 
ences are in the end equivalent; but the experience of struggle and 
self-sacrifice is as legitimate as any other, and there is no reason why 
one should give any decided preference to a refined Epicureanism of 
the Horatian type. 

To pass from statement to criticism. I shall comment briefly on the 
notion of the absurd and the notion of the leap. Taking first the notion 
of the absurd, one can admit without difficulty that the feeling of the 
absurd is an experience which may come to anyone at some moments, 
at least to persons of a certain temperament. t There are aspects of the 
world, of human life and human history which may seem incapable of 
rationalisation, and if one fixes one’s mental gaze on man’s aspirations 
and hopes, on the indifference of external nature and on the sorry 
drama of history when seen from acertain angle, one may be invaded ~ 
by the impression that man’s hopes and interests and activities, when 
viewed in relation to his natural milzeu and to the inevitability of death, 
are “ absurd.” But it does not follow that a feeling or impression of 
this kind is sufficient foundation for the conviction or philosophy of 
the absurd After all, the aspects of nature and human existence - 
which occasion the feeling of the absurd are not the only aspects, and 
though concentration on these particular aspects may be explicable 
partly in terms of temperament (as in the case of Schopenhauer) and 
partly in terms of historical setting (such a concentration is facilitated 
in times of national defeat, humiliation and disaster), a selective con- 
centration of this type implies a prejudgment in regard to most 
important problems. For instance, death is certainly inevitable, 
and when looked at from one particular point of view, it may seem to 

render equivalent the heroic self-sacrifice of St. Peter Claver and the 
monstrous callousness of a Himmler ; but the fact that one regards 
death from that particular point of view, implies that one has already 
made up one’s mind that death is final. Similarly, if one concentrates 
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exclusively on the tragic and “ absurd” aspects of history, a pre- 
judgment is implied as to the worthlessness of all arguments drawn 
from such historical facts as the life, death and resurrection of Christ 
or the history and vitality of the Church in order to prove that there 

|.is some discernible meaning in history. In other words, it might well 
| be argued that the philosophy of the absurd takes atheism as a premiss, 

| that it assumes it, at least implicitly, and that it depicts the world, 
human life and history in accordance with that assumption; after 
which it uses that picture of the world to support the initial premiss. 
Without knowing the personal background, history and mental develop- 
ment of Camus, it is obviously impossible to say whether atheism was 
for him personally an initial assumption (in the sense of his never having 
been a believer) or whether it was the result of experiences, influences, 
and subsequent reflection ; but as far as the objective statement of the 
philosophy of the absurd is concerned, atheism is clearly taken for 
granted, and there is no adequate justification for such a cavalier pro- 
ceeding. Moreover, it is always possible that an element of “ wishful 
thinking ” may enter into the assertion even of atheism. Ido not mean 
to suggest that an absurd world as such can be the object of desire ; 
but.the apparent liberation of man, once God has been eliminated, 
may appear as a good, as a desirable object. It is then possible to 
represent the revolt against the absurd (when clearly perceived) as 
the true realisation of human freedom and dignity. In this sense one 
can apply some words of Gabriel Marcel: i y a un élément pas- 
sionnel dissimulé au fond de l’ affirmation ou de la prétention en apparence toute 
objective, toute rationelle de l’incroyant. | However, the present writer is 
not in a position to gauge how far un élément passionnel operated or 
operates in the actual case of Albert Camus. 

The transition from.an impression, a subjective experience, to the 
assertion of the objectively valid -reference of this experience can be 
seen in Sartre’s novel, La Nausée. Antoine Roquentin, sitting in the 
public garden of Bouville, undergoes the experience of la nausée, 
which one might translate by the explanatory paraphrase, “ sickness 
or disgust in face of the absurdity of being, of existence.” Contemplat- 
ing the various objects in the garden; Roquentin sees each of them, 
and himself too, as gratuitous, opaque, purposeless being, as de trop. 
Later, when reflecting on the experience, he comments: “I had 
found the key to existence, the key to my experiences of sickness and 
disgust, the key to my own life. . . . I should like to set down here the 


absolute character of this absurdity. . . . I have had experience of the 
absolute : the absolute or the absurd. . . . The essence of being is 
contingency. . . . All is gratuitous, this garden, this town, myself.” 
Inasmuch as La Nausée is a novel, Sartre has, of course, a right 
to depict Roquentin not only as undergoing a certain experience, but 
also as rationalising that experience in a certain way ; but it is evident 
from L’Etre et le Néant that Sartre regards this experience not simply 
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as a mood, a subjective impression, but as an objectively valid 
experience of the character of being) To do Sartre justice, one must 
add that in L’Etre et le Néant he gives some arguments to show 
that God cannot exist ; but the value of these arguments, ingenious 
as they are, depends on the value of his original analysis of being and 
consciousness, and it is difficult to avoid the impression that the 


original analysis contains a prejudgment, an assumption of atheism. - 


I do not mean to imply that either Sartre or Camus is a philosophical 
trickster : the prejudgment in question does not constitute the deliber- 


ate and conscious suppression of a problem, but is rather the expression _ 


of the state of mind of those to whom it is almost self-evident that 
*“* God is dead.” “ To a man with this outlook it naturally appears that 
theistic philosophers are escapists, that they either perform the leap or, 
if they do give arguments for their position, are wishful thinkers, who 
invent arguments in favour of a predetermined conclusion. 

One had better admit at once that Kierkegaard, for example, may 
reasonably be said to have performed the leap, since he rejects natural 
theology, at least in the traditional sense. (De Ruggiero, in his polemic 
against existentialism, accuses Gabriel Marcel, justly or injustly, of 
making an analogous leap or series of leaps, and makes the some- 
what sweeping statement that “ not one of the steps in existential on- 
tology is rationally demonstrable, neither the existence of bodies, nor 
of beings like us, nor of God.”) 4 One can also admit that St. Thomas, 
for instance, when undertaking to prove God’s existence, certainly 
wished to arrive at the conclusion at which he did arrive, a con- 
clusion in which he already believed, In that sense he was a “ wishful 
thinker.” It might seem, then, that since Camus and Sartre regard the 
theists as wishful thinkers, while on the other hand I have suggested, 
somewhat tentatively, that un élément passionnel dissimulé, may have 
contributed to the formation of even their respective philosophies, the 
accusations cancel out ; and this is probably true. What are we left 
with then? Obviously with the arguments for and against theism. 


In regard to the truth or falsity of a philosophy, whether it be that of 


St. Thomas or Spinoza or Sartre, it is really irrelevant (though it is 
admittedly interesting) to probe into the philosopher’s longings and 


' 


heart’s desires: the relevant question is whether his arguments are . 


valid or invalid, It might indeed be retorted that one’s judgment as 
to their validity or invalidity depends on one’s own desires, conscious 
or unconscious, in which case one would be logically forced in the end 
to deny the possibility of attaining objective truth ; but as far as Sartre 
is concerned, he certainly admits the attainability of truth, since he is a 
positive philosopher, with a very able and acute mind. It would be 
better, then, if atheist existentialists stopped talking about the leap and 
escapism and gave more attention to establishing the foundations of 
their philosophy, 

A final word. That an individual believer may at times be in a 
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state of mind which closely resembles the leap is, in my opinion, too clear 
to be doubted (as, for example, when a man is assailed by general 
feelings of the unreality and absurdity of religious belief and the hollow- 
ness of all apologetic, and yet clings to his belief by “ blind faith ”’) ; 
but that does not mean that the rational foundations of his faith are not 
valid or that his clinging tohis belief by “‘sheer faith” is objectively a 
leap, i.e., without rational justification. Moreover, the way in which 
Camus speaks of the leap shows that he thinks of belief in God and in 
theological doctrines as exclusively the upward movement of the mind, 
under the impulse of the will, towards an (unreal) object : he neglects 
the fact that there is also a downward movement, a visible irruption of 
the Divine into human history,in Christ, the Church and the Saints. 
This downward movement, the self-revelation of God, was grasped by 
the greatest modern French philosopher, Henri Bergson ; but it is 
glossed over or neglected by Albert Camus, who prefers to dwell on the 
absurdity of existence and the inevitability of death. “The resurrection 
of Christ will not, of course, fit in with the philosophy of Camus or 
with that of Sartre: it must, then, be treated as an old wives’ tale. Not 
that Camus and Sartre are the first to consider it an old wives’ tale : 
the two men on the way to Emmaus did so too ; but then they were led 


to change their minds. 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 








SHORT NOTICE 


ASCETICAL 


There is an air of Apocalypse about The Cleansing of the Temple, by 
‘Dom T. Wesseling (Longmans: 8s. 6d. n.) which admirers of the author 
will appreciate, but which to the ordinary reader is often disconcerting. 
Thus the rhetorical appeal to “ shepherds of parochial flocks ” to approach 
the altar rails as a collective group is somewhat puzzling, unless it be taken as 
a plea for concelebration, and the idea that prayer in union with the Bride of 
Christ, “will lead to the highest stage of spiritual life, the ‘ mystical 
marriage ’ of the soul with God,” would seem disputable. It is only fair to 
say that the book was written during the war and partakes of the breathless- 
ness and tension of the time. The Temple whose purification is being 
discussed is the Church, and the main element of purging seems to be the 
development of a communal consciousness of our solidarity with Christ. 
It is good to see the Fathers of the Church in honour in a book of this kind, 
but when St. Leo is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Nothing is so much our own as 
what we spend on our fellow-man,”’ he should not be taken as urging a 
collective consciousness so much as appealing to rugged individualism, for 
the motive of almsgiving that he urges is the piling up by the individual of 
riches in heaven. It would have been better to use the patristic idea of the 
’ collective effort needed to get the sinner forgiven, which was so strong in the 
time of Leo, and which is happily still familiar to the present time through 
the work of the Apostleship of Prayer. 





























THE MYSTERY OF UNBELIEF 


T. PAUL (I Tim., iii, 9) speaks of ‘ the Mystery of the Faith,’ 

alluding presumably to the contents of our creed. There is 

also the mystery of why a man believes or disbelieves. Converts 
tell you that they cannot imagine why they did not always see what 
has become so evident ; and apostates, that to ‘ believe’ now seems so 
unthinkable that they cannot really ever have believed, but just 
thought they did. (A fencing-master said to me at school: “Je 
crois sans croire.”) Of one, you are inclined to say: “ The Faith 
was always in his blood” : of another: ‘“ Short of a major miracle, 
he could not believe.” Of still another, that he ought to believe and 
yet he doesn’t. He wants to, yet he can’t. Isit his faulé? But I can 
see no wrong with—no sin in—him ! 

Dr. A. dal Covolo, in his “ Psicologia dell’ Incredulo” (Milan: Soc. 
Ed. Vita e Pensiero: 1945. Pp. xxvi, 157) studies his theme “ in 
the light of the Fourth Gospel,” with a sub-title: “The Ultimate 
Cause of Jewish unbelief and of all culpable unbelief.”” ‘“ Culpable ” 
—there is, then, a guiltless unbelief? How far can it extend? It is 
clear that the Evangelist accuses the Jews, at any rate, as guilty because 
they did not accept Jesus as Son of God. But why did they not? 
Dr. dal Covolo displays a most minute knowledge of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes many theologians older and more recent—most of the 
latter being French. England, alas, does not yet provide masters in 
this department, though Newman is quoted thrice. His method is 
rigidly scholastic in this sense ; he divides and subdivides his matter 
with the utmost precision and so cannot but repeat himself again and 
again. If at times one feels that so relentless a dissection almost kills 
the subject-matter, and wishes that he would move rather more quickly, 
one must put a check on one’s impatience, and fully recognise that the 
method is altogether justifiable, and that the book is of high value, and 
probes deep into human nature and its response, or lack of response, 
to the divine offer of Faith. 

Dr. dal Covolo at once distinguishes between the religious leaders of 
the People, and the masses easily swayed by their authority. Our 
Lord was merciful to those masses ; He did not say everything at once, 
but exercised a ‘ prudent economy’ in His self-revelation. But even . 
so, they did not ‘ believe,’ and St. John always speaks of the Jews with 
severity, and regards their unbelief as culpable. Our author defines the 
sin of the Pharisees as pride ; that of the people, as materialism—they 
had vitiated the idea of God, of religion itself, and of the Messiah, 
within their minds. They could witness the miracle of the loaves, 
yet see in it no ‘sign’: they just wanted some more of the magic 
bread. Are we then to surmise that terrible fate—obdcaecatio and 
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induratio? Had God so blinded and hardened the guilty folk as 
to make their conversion ‘ proximately impossible’? Were the very 
parables ‘ obscure’ because they were punitive (see Mt. xiii, 1-15 and 
other quotations from Isaias, e.g. Romans, xi, 7-10) ? Dr. dal Covolo 
concludes, in the first part of his book, that the Jews yielded neither 
to the words nor the works of Christ, nor to the interior appeal of grace, 
because they had wilfully and progressively shut their eyes to the light. 

Is it possible to be rather more optimistic ? Confining ourselves to 
' the Jews, while not appealing to St. Paul’s mysterious prophecy sug- 
gesting their ultimate conversion, St. John’s extreme severity concerned 
his own generation—we cannot forget that St. Peter (Acts iii, 15), 
having said that the Jews killed the Chieftain (arkhegos: difficult 
word !) of Life, went on: “ But, as it is, brothers, I know that you did 
it ignorantly—as did also your rulers” : he says this in extenuation of their 
sin, not as stressing the culpability of that ignorance. (Nor do I dwell 
on: “ They know not what they are doing,” because our Lord was 
speaking of His Roman executioners, whose actual duty it was to carry 
out their orders. Still, His vision went far beyond just these.) Well, 
only a small fraction, after all, of the people can have seen or heard our 
Lord, at least in any continuous way : there must have been very many 
* holy and humble of heart,’ and of the ‘ poor’ honestly hoping for the 
Messiah ; yet we do not hear of any great number even of these be- 
coming His disciples: I do not see that the nation had become pro- 
gressively de-spiritualised—though it was long since they had had a 
prophet ; and even when they had, the purely spiritual message had 
been embedded in so much that seemed merely nationalist! The 
human mind is densely complicated at best : how hard for’those Jews 
to disentangle that message ! We, whose Scriptures give us no excuse 
for nationalism or hatred of our enemies, how guilty are even we in 
such matters! How do we.seek to justify ourselves for not abdicating 
many an ancient love, ancient allegiances—even for one small thing, 
like a house immemorially grown dear ! 

The first part of this book is ‘ historical’ ; the second, ‘ theoretical- 
philosophical-theological’ ; it discusses the possibility of inculpable 
unbelief and even apostasy. All are agreed that God ‘seriously’ 
wishes ‘ all men to be saved’; that the full chance of salvation is 
offered to all; but that some minimum of supernatural belief is neces- 
sary for that salvation. Yet not all men believe. Why not? “Is 
it not that a man’s life influences his will to believe?’ Adherence to 
sin is at the back of un-faith ! 

At once we foresee the difficulty : ‘ But so many, who have not the 
faith lead manifestly good lives’ (St. John Chrysostom is slow to admit 
this)—better in fact than many a Catholic who does not lose his faith, 
even, at times, when he is determined to continue sinning, as when a 
man does not see how he can, in justice, get out of a false matrimonial 
position. Perhaps a sin leading up, of its nature, to weakening of 
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faith, must be clearly distinguished—as the author does—from less 
cerebral ‘ones, like cowardice, snobbishness, or sensuality. I wish 
that he had stressed more the perils of an inadequate religious upbring- 
ing, such as to make it very difficult for an adolescent, when mixing with 
adult, well-developed yet unbelieving minds, to see his education as 
other than e.g. superstitious. I think that most of the ‘ apostates ” 
I have met manifestly had never understood what their faith was, 
nor that what we see them as ‘deserting’ was really different from what 
they say has ‘ evaporated.’ Even if their avowals include ‘ sins,’ I dare 
not stress this: for I should still have to recognise that others, with 
(apparently) worse sins, know their Faith no better, yet have not lost 
it. In a line—many may think they have ‘ given up their Faith’ 
when they really have not: and many, now faith-less, may never 
have had the Faith, though they nominally had. 

But the author seems (p. 92) to wish, on the whole, to speak of those 
who have “ recognised where they ought to seek for the light, or at 
least have felt the invitation to seek where the light may be.” This, 
at least in England, reduces the subject-matter to relatively very few 
men indeed. The ordinary non-Catholic here has lost all conception 
of a Revelation: I do not think he attaches any meaning to the word 
‘Faith’ save ‘trust ’—trust that the mysterious Power behind all 
things will make everything ‘ come right’ for him, especially if, in the 
rough, he tries to lead a decent life which means ‘ doing no harm to 
anyone.’ He does not suppose that there zs a ‘ given light,’ let alone 
that it ought to be looked for. In Italy, the Church is so massive a thing 
that a man can hardly be unconscious of it. Here, ‘ R.C.’s’ form one 
of the many, but minor, ‘“‘ denominations ”—though confessedly a 
very queer one. Writing from a different point of view, I might say 
that what is called the ‘ Vatican’ bulks ever larger in the conscious- 
ness of thoughtful men as alone offering a complete and spiritual view 
of human life and of social life in particular. But most men are not 
‘ thoughtful’ in“the sense of being ready or even able to make an 
‘exhaustive’ or ‘dispassionate’ study of the ‘evidence.’ Most 
Jews, in our Lord’s time, could not have done so. Think of our 
ordinary football crowds—how many of them could do so? They 
cannot be called sinful for not doing so ! 

We therefore welcome Dr. dal Covolo’s clear recognition that God 
doubtless does not offer His full grace of conversion just at any moment 
of a man’s life. Yet He must offer a sufficient grace some time or 
other, if it be only at the hour when a man is dying—even suddenly, 
e.g. in an accident. (How right, that we should give Extreme Unction 
when a man seems to be unconscious! I have myself, when unable to 
make any movement at all, been aware in detail about what was going 
on, and was ‘spiritually’ very clear about things that I could not 
just then have formulated to myself in separate ideas, let alone to 
others, in words.) Then we have to ask how much God wishes to be 
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recognized explicitly in order to ensure salvation. Take, again, the 
Jews. They all (rightly) wanted a Messiah. Was it only sinfully 
that they failed to recognize that this is the Messiah ? Take a Buddhist, 
with his “‘ Buddhas of Compassion.” Take a passionately Mohamme- 
dan Afghan or a vehemently monotheist African, such as I met in 
Algeria, convinced that Christ was a great Prophet but horrified at 
the idea of His being God !_ The Buddhist would have been very vague 
about ‘God’; the Mohammedan, quite hostile to our theology about 
our Lord. Are their vagueness, and hostility, to be put down at once 
to ‘sin’? I cannot see that. Yet we dare not just wash out the 
difference between acceptance and non-acceptance of the Christian 
Revelation by an easy appeal to belief in “Deus Remunerator ”— 
God who rewards and punishes—and a readiness to accept His Revela- 
tion if it exists and if I could know it! Nothing, when God and the 
soul are concerned, can be ‘ easy-going.’ 

Therefore, to start with, I find great relief in the doctrine of Purgatory 
—which is, after all, called Purgatorium and not Expiatorium. It is 
not a ‘place’ of barren thrashing, but a time of cleaning. (And 
even ‘time’! We can legitimately think of it—perhaps not ‘ picture’ 
it—as going deep, rather than as lasting long.) St. Justin was very 
strong on his Christian version of the Stoic idea of logos spermatikos, 
the Seed-Word, whose letters and even syllables, were all put together 
*‘in Christ,” the full Word, the self-Revelation, of God. ‘“‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time. Jesus Christ . .. He has revealed Him.” 
Totally: finally. Partial, scattered ideas need to be integrated : 
adulterated ideas, purified. And again, I rejoice in all the documents 
of Pius IX about Faith, Reason, and Invincible Ignorance. And in 
the conviction that no one really wants to remain in a penumbra, in a 
crepuscula of Faith, i.e., in that darkness which is full of rays, but all of 
them ‘ invisible rays,’ whereas in the ‘ obscurity’ of Faith there is 
much that can be seen glimmering. 

Great consolation too may be drawn, I think, from considerations 
such as those expressed in e.g. Fr. de Lubac’s “‘ Le Surnaturel ” (Paris : 
1946). Without dreaming of even outlining his argument, which is 
reinforced by tremendous erudition, we may venture to say that 
it is based on the doctrine implied by St. Thomas’s dictum that, as 
things are, a desire to see God is ‘ natural ’ to man, though the execution 
thereof is divine and therefore, of course, free. Nature cannot expect 
the supernatural ; but may there not be a kind of side-light thrown on 
this by the hypothesis that God’s free Providence may have led an 
animal body so to develop that it became ‘ matter proximately pre- 
pared ’ for the infusion of a spiritual soul and have been ‘frustrated ’ 
if one were not infused ? Evidently a merely animal body could not 
‘exact’ a spiritual soul; and evidently the entire divine process is 
free. There can be no quasi-bargaining, or an involving of ‘ justice’ 
as between Creator and creature, who differ not as greater and lesser 
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but in being itself. Now Man, as a purely ‘ natural’ body-soul, has 
never existed : he was created “in grace,” and, when fallen, was 
instantly solicited by Grace and destined to it. Nature was created 
for super-nature. ¢ 

Hence the present writer finds it difficult to suppose that God 
created without purposing the “ maximum Communion” between 
Himself and His creation : this would not have been achieved by an un- 
graced human nature: and indeed, if we may be allowed to incline 
to an opinion never condemned, held by many (and, perhaps, ever 
by more), and (we feel) immeasurably enriching the ‘ furniture’ of 
our theological perspective, had the Incarnation not been purposed in 
eternity, independently of the Fall, one whole method of Communion 
with innumerable consequences would have been omitted. Psychology 
now shows us how a desire can be quite ‘ unconscious’ and its very 
existence denied by the mind’s awareness which has been put into all 
sorts of artificial, ungainly and even ludicrous shapes. Francis Thomp- 
son talked of those who “ fondly thought to err from God, nor knew 
the circle that they trod.”’ ‘‘ Death dawned : Heaven lay in prospect 
wide—Lo ! they were standing at His side.” Hence, after all, those 
many, to whom I alluded, who are naively unaware of the ‘ super- 
natural,’ of ‘ revelation,’ in fact, of Faith, may none the less in reality 
be ‘desiring’ all those things and the Bliss-given Vision to which 
they lead, even if we allow for the possibility of a Sin against the Holy 
Ghost: of Blinding, and of Hardening. The world, just now, is 
offering us the most frightful spectacle which seems to imply all these 
desperate elements. Is not this, then, the very hour when Heroic 
Hope must be exercised by us—a virtue, rather a Cinderella between 
her very exalted Sisters, personal Faith, and universal Charity ? 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL SUPREMACY 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


F the Elizabethan Act of Supremacy Father Pollen rightly 
() remarked : “Its progress through the House was singular, 

perhaps unique. There is, perhaps, no record of any other 
Act which was so often debated, revised, amended, rejected, redrafted 
and approved.”! Apart from the opposition splendidly maintained 
by the Catholic bishops, one reason for this chequered progress, at 
least in its latest stages, appears to have been the reluctance of the 
Queen to accept the title of Supreme Head, assumed by her father, 
Henry VIII. In the end, a compromise was effected, and the Queen 
agreed to be styled Supreme Governor (or Governess) of the Church 
of England. 

This change of title from that found in Henry VIII's Act in 1535, 
has led several historians to declare that the Elizabethan supremacy 
over the church was less in extent than that of her father. W. H. 
Frere, for instance, implied that there was a difference between the 
two, but wisely offered no further explanation.2 A. O. Meyer is 
more definite. For him the Elizabethan supremacy was not an 


“imperial papacy, a Caesaro-papismus ” as was the Henrician ; it 


was limited, that of Henry VIII unlimited. The only limitation, 
however, that he suggests is that to Elizabeth (by her Act of Supremacy) 
was not given the power of ministering the word and the sacraments, 
implying that to Henry such powers were accorded.* This, too, 
seems to have been the ‘opinion of the late Professor Holdsworth. 
Referring to the Elizabethan Act, he wrote : “‘ This supremacy, was of 
wide and somewhat indefinite extent. But it did not go the whole 
length of Henry VIII’s statute or of Edward VI’s statute. The 
crown made no claim ‘ to the ministering either of God’s word or of 
the sacraments.’ It simply claimed to be the Supreme Governor 
over all causes and persons to the exclusion of any foreign power.” 

Opposed to this view is the opinion of the contemporary Catholic 
exiles and of the Spanish Ambassador in London, who thought that it 
was a mere matter of words, and that, notwithstanding the change of 
title, the underlying meaning of the Elizabethan Act was the same as 
that of Henry. Thus Rishton, the editor and continuator of Sanders’ 
Anglican Schism, comments : 


1 The Passing of the Elizabethan Supremacy Bill, Dublin Review, January, 1903. Pp. 50 
sqq- This is, perhaps, the best account so far written of the course of the Bill in Parliament. 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. London, 1904. P. 38. 

* England and the Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth. 1916. Pp. 22-25. It will be 
shown later that Henry VIII claimed no such power. 
“ W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 1922-1926 Ed. Vol. I. P. 594. 
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Now when the less instructed in these matters found that the word 
‘ head,’ which was in the first Act of Parliament, had not been inserted 
in the oath, they in their simplicity rejoiced that people had not gone 
to such lengths as this, to give a woman that which they thought 
might be honourably yielded—as they thought formerly—to Henry 
and Edward, who were men. Thereupon very many persons, not 
Calvinists only, but some Catholics also, somehow imagined that the 
taking of the oath (of supremacy) was more excusable. 

Others, seeing more clearly, discerned the trick, or one may say, 
the blundering of the lawmakers, and pointed out that the meaning was 
the same whether the Queen was called head or governor, that there 
was no difference of sense in the difference of words : that the terms of 
the oath carried the impiety and usurpation of the sovereign ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, much farther than the mere title of head given to 
the two kings. It is necessary, they said, to admit and swear, according 
to this oath, that the Queen’s power in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
things is not less than her power in the temporal affairs of the realm." 


This latter view, in so far as it signifies that there was no diminution 
under Elizabeth in the extent of the supremacy as compared with that 
of her father or Edward appears to be undoubtedly the correct one. 
In the first place Henry VIII himself in his proclamation of June gth, 
1534, used the title ‘Governor’ as synonymous with “ Head ” :—a 
fact which seems to have been overlooked or, at least, not to have been 
mentioned by historians. It may well be that the changed title given 
to Queen Elizabeth was taken from this proclamation.? More than 
this, despite the pains taken to substitute the title, ‘ Supreme Governor ’ 
for that of ‘ Supreme Head ’ in the Act of Supremacy, by that very Act 
was revived the Statute 37 Henry, c. 17, in which it was declared that 
the King’s “‘ most royal majesty is and hath always been by the word of 
God supreme head in the Earth of the Church of England.”’ 

The Queen’s supremacy, it is true, did not confer upon her the 
potestas ordinis, the power of ‘ministering God’s word or the sacraments,’ 
though there were some who thought that it logically followed even 
from the title of Supreme Governor. The Government, however, 
rejected this view. In the Injunctions of 1559 it repudiated the opinion 

3 Sanders-Rishton, Rise and Growth of the Anglican Schism, English Translation, by David - 
Lewis, London, 1877. P. 245. Cf. also Aquila to Philip II, May roth, 1559; Spanish 
Calendar, 68 : W. Allen, A Sincere and Modest Defence of the English Catholics, 15 4 (Ed. 1914),< 
vol. I., pp. 14-18: R. Persons, S.J., An Answer to the Fifth Part of Reportes lately set forth by 
Syr Edward Cooke, 1606, pp. 58-62, 362 : T. Stapleton, A Counterblast to Horne’s Vayne Blast, 

uvain, 1567, f. 92, v. 

* The pertinent part of the Proclamation of June gth, 1534, runs as follows: “.. . but 
also for as much as our said nobles and commons, both spiritual and temporal, assembled 
in our high court of parliament have upon good, lawful and virtuous grounds, by one 
whole assent granted, annexed, knit and united to the crown imperial . . . the title, 
dignity and style of supreme head or governor on earth immediately under God of the Church 
of England, as we be and undoubtedly have hitherto been, which title and style both the 
bishops and the clergy of this our realme have not only in convocation assembled consented, 
recognised and approved lawfully and justly to appertain to us, but also by word, oath, 
profession and writing under their signs and seals have confessed, ratified, corroborated 
and confirmed the same.” The King’s Proclamation for the abolishing of the usurped 


power of the Pope, Wilkins, Concilia, III, 72. 
* Cf. A. F. Pollard, Political History of England, V1. P. 212. 
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of those who thought, and gave as a reason of their refusal of the oath, 
that both the Act of Supremacy and the oath implied such power : 
and later in the Thirty-nine Articles it was explicitly declared : “‘ where 
we attribute to the Queen’s Majesty the chief government by which 
title we understand the minds of some slanderous folks to be offended ; 
we give not to our princes the ministering of God’s word or of the 
sacraments, the which thing the Injunctions also lately set forth by 
Elizabeth, our Queen, doth most plainly testify.” 1 But granted this 
limitation, this denial of the potestas ordinis, it can by no means differen- 
tiate the supremacy of Elizabeth from that of her father ; for Henry 
VIII himself claimed no such power and clearly recognized that it was 
not conferred upon him by his office of Supreme Head of the Church 
of England.2 Moreover, these same Injunctions of 1559 which re- 
jected the ascription of the fotestas ordinis, gave not the slightest hint 
that such rejection signified any diminution in the extent of the 
Supremacy as it had been claimed and exercised under Henry VIII. 
Quite the contrary. Against those “ who by sinister persuasion and 
perverse construction ” are induced “ to find scruple in the form of the 
oath,” it is emphatically insisted upon that “‘ nothing was, is or shall be 
meant or intended to have any other duty, allegiance required by 
the same oath, than was acknowledged to be due to the most noble 
kings of famous memory, King Henry the Eighth, her Majesty’s 
father, or King Edward the Sixth, her Majesty’s brother.” And again 
it is asserted that “‘ her Majesty neither doth nor ever will challenge 
any authority, than was challenged and lately used by the said noble 
kings of famous memory.” In a word, while rejecting,the potestas 
ordinis as irrelevant to the question of her supremacy, the Queen claims 
the same authority as her predecessors had done. The Statute 5 
Elizabeth, c. 1, also bears this out, for it declares that “‘ the oath (of 
Supremacy) shall be taken and expounded in such form as is set forth 
in the Admonition annexed to the Injunctions published in the first 
year of her Majesty’s reign : that is to say to confess and acknowledge 
in her Majesty, her heirs and successors, none other authority than that 
was acknowledged and lately used by the noble King Henry the 
Eighth and King Edward the Sixth, as in the same Admonition more 
plainly may appear.” The fact is that neither under Henry nor under 
Elizabeth was the ecclesiastical supremacy concerned with the potestas 

1 Article 37. The passage of the Injunctions is headed, ‘‘ An Admonition to simple men 
deceived by the malicious.”” Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England, 
1839, I. P. 200. The words themselves of this section of the Injunctions are general and 
vague and do not indicate that it was the above opinion that the Government repudiated ; 
but the circumstances which caused its insertion, and the explicit reference to these 
Injunctions in the bose Articles, where this opinion is clearly rejected, make it certain 


that against it was also directed this part of the Injunctions. Cf. also W. Allen, op. cit. I. 
P. 200, and Sanders-Rishton, op. cit., p. 246. 

2 Letter of King Henry VIII to the clergy of the province of York, 1533, touching his 
title of Supreme Head of the Church of land, Wilkins, Concilia, III, 762-765. Cf. also 
F. Makower, The Constitutional History and Constitution of the Church of England, 1895, p.2555 
and G. Constant, La Réforme en Angleterre, le Schisme Anglican, 1930, pp. 30, 66, 41, and notes 
24, 160, 165, pp. 396, 417 and 418. 
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ordinis but only with the potestas jurisdictioms: the question at issue 
in both reigns was the authority and jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England. * 

The tenor, too, of the whole transaction regarding the supremacy 
points to the same conclusion. The whole question was concerned 
with papal authority, papal jurisdiction. In Henry VIII’s reign that 
authority was declared a usurped authority, was abolished and 
transferred to the King.? In this respect, as Chapuis, the Imperial 
Ambassador remarked, Henry became Pope in England. And under- 
lying all these transactions was the contention that by these Acts 
establishing, or better, declaring the supremacy, Henry was not 
demanding new and additional powers, such as hitherto had not per- 
tained to English sovereigns, but was simply taking up again what had 
always belonged by inherent right to the crown of England. In the 
preamble to his statutes, as the late Professor Holdsworth pointed out, 
Henry “ manufactured history upon an unprecedented scale.” Events 
in Elizabeth’s reign ran a similar course. Papal authority, restored 
by Mary, was declared a usurped authority, was abolished and 
annexed to the crown.‘ In the statutes, too, of her reign there is the 
same ‘ manufactured history,’ the same underlying contention that the 
supremacy confers no new power on the Queen, but only restores 
that ancient jurisdiction, which had ever been the inherent right of the 
crown of England, but which the Pope had usurped. With this 
transference of papal authority Elizabeth, like her father before her, 
became Pope in England. — 

Such, indeed, was the opinion of the Elizabethan judges. This 
question was raised whether the Queen by the statute of 25 Henry VIII 
having that supremacy united to the crown, which the Pope, it was said, 
had usurped, could grant dispensations which the archbishop (of 
Canterbury) could not grant : and it was resolved by the court that the 
Queen could grant dispensations as the Pope could do in cases where 
the archbishop had no authority by the statute to do so, “ because all 
the authority which the Pope had is given to the crown, quia tout authority quel 
le pape asoit est done al corone.”* The principle here put forth by the 
Elizabethan judges admits of no limitation : Elizabeth had full papal 
authority and jurisdiction, even as her father had had before her. 

Such, too, it may be added is the interpretation of the celebrated 
Elizabethan lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. In his Reports he is quite 
unconscious of any differentiation in the extent of the supremacy under 


1 For a clear statement from one of the Catholic exiles of what was involved in the 
supremacy of the Queen, cf. T. Stapleton, Counterblast, f. 82, v. Cf. also Persons’s edition 
of Sanders’ De Schismate Anglicano, Rome, 1586, pp. 371 ff. W. F. Finlayson has two 
informative essays on the supremacy in his edition of Reeve’s History of the English Law, 
London, 1869, pp. 201-219, 568-585. 

2 Cf. the King’s proclamation for the abolishing of the usurped power of the Pope, 1534, 
and kindred documents printed in Wilkins, Concilia, pp. 771-772, 775-776, 780-781. 

% Cf. 25 Henry VIII, cc. XII and XXII, and Holdsworth, op. cit., I, p. 590. 

* Cf. 1 Elizabeth C. 1, 8 Elizabeth C. 1, and 13 Elizabeth C. 2. 

5 W. F. Finlayson, op. cit. III, p. 217, citing Moore’s Reports, p. 542. 
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Elizabeth from that claimed and exercised by Henry VIII. From 
him, alike under Elizabeth as under Henry VIII, by the supremacy is 
claimed that ancient jurisdiction belonging to the crown of England, 
which the Pope, it was asserted, had usurped. His treatment of the 
subject is centred round the Caudrey case, the crucial point of which 
was that Caudrey had been deprived of his benefice by the High 
Commissioners, the Bishop of London and his associates, acting on a 
commission in Ecclesiastical causes, issued by the queen in the twenty- 
sixth year of her reign. Caudrey’s counsel endeavoured to show that 
his deprivation was illegal as the Commissioners had not observed the 
conditions laid down in the Act of Supremacy which empowered the 
queen to establish such a commission. Commenting, then, on one 
answer made to this objection, Coke writes : 


It was resolved that the said Act of the first year of the said late! 
queen (Elizabeth) concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was not a 
statute introductory of a new law, but declaratory of the old ; which 
appeareth as well by the title of the said Act, videlicet : ‘ An Act re- 
storing to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over the State Ecclesiastical 
and Spiritual, etc.’, as also by the body of the Act on diverse parts 
thereof, for that this Act doth not annex any jurisdiction to the crown 
but that which in truth was or of right ought to be, by the anctent 
laws of the realm, parcel of the King’s jurisdiction and united to the 
Imperial crown, etc., so as, if the said Act of the first year of the late 
queen had never been made, it was absolutely resolved by all the 
judges that the king or queen for the time being may make such an 
Ecclesiastical Commission by the ancient prerogative and law of 
England. . 


He endeavours, then, to prove this by a review of English history, 
finding examples of this exercise of the supremacy in the reigns of 
various sovereigns. His essay or treatise is really but the expansion of 
the “‘ manufactured history ” to be found in the Henrician and Eliza- 
bethan statutes. It is all very bad history, as the contemporary 
Jesuit, Father Robert Persons, pointed out at the time.* -But there is 
no mistaking both his and the judges’ interpretation of ecclesiastical 
supremacy : it belongs to the crown by inherent right, apart from the 
Elizabethan Act, for that Act did not create new law, but was simply 
declaratory of the old. Under Elizabeth as under Henry the suprem- 
acy is that ancient jurisdiction belonging to the imperial crown of 
England.* Clearly, there is no room here for differentiating the 


1 Coke’s reports were published after the death of Elizabeth. 

* [R. Persons] An Answere to the Fifth Part of Reportes lately set forth by Syr Edward Cooke, 
1606. Cf. also A Quiet and Sober Reckoning, 1609, pp. 499-624, and A Treatise Tending to 
Mitigation, 1607, pp. 535 ff. For a summary criticism of Coke’s bad history, false inter- 
pretations, omissions, etc., see W. F. Finlayson, op, cit., pp. 203-206. The decisive book, 
demonstrating the a of Papal supremacy in Medieval England is F. W. Maitland’s 
Roman Canon Law in Church of England, London, 1898. Cf. also W. S. Holdsworth, 
A History of English Law, 4th Ed., London, I, pp. 582-597, and F. W. Davis, England and Rome 
in the Middle Ages, and Canon Law in England, two articles reprinted in J. R. Weaver’s memoir 
of their author. 
* Cf. Coke’s Reports (Edited by G. Wilson, 1777), Part V, pp. viii ff. and p. xli. 
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supremacy of Elizabeth from that of Henry VIII. As far as England 
was concerned the queen was Pope. 

So it was understood by Elizabethan Anglican Churchmen. 
Bancroft, who later became successively Bishop of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, openly acknowledged it in his sermon at St. 
Paul’s Cross in 1588. In his attack on bishops Martin Marpellate 
had put forth the argument : “ no petty Popes ought to be maintained 
or tolerated in any Christian commonwealth ; but our Archbishop 
and Lord Bishops are petty Popes, therefore they ought not to be 
maintained or tolerated.”’ In his sermon Bancroft replied : 

Why stayed he there? Upon this principle a man may frame this 
rebellious argument ; No petty Pope is to be tolerated in a Christian 
commonwealth ; but her Majesty is a petty Pope: therefore her 
Majesty is not to be tolerated in a Christian commonwealth. And 
this may thus be proved : whosoever do take upon them to usurp the 
same authority in causes ecclesiastical within their dominions, which the 
Pope had, they are petty Popes! But her Majesty doeth so. There- 
fore her Majesty is a petty Pope and so consequently not to be tolerated. 

and that there should be no doubt about the minor premiss, he 

continues : 
When it pleased Almighty God to deliver this realm from the bondage 
and thraldom of the Bishop of Rome, it was thought agreeable to the 
word of God by the chief and best-learned men of the religion in all 
Christendom, that not only the title of supreme governor over all persons 
and in all causes, as well ecclesiastical as civil, did appertain and ought 
to be annexed to the crown, but likewise all honours, dignities, pre- 
eminences, jurisdictions, privileges, authorities, immunities, profits and 
commodities which by usurpation at any time did appertain to the 
Pope.! 

A more explicit declaration as to what was understood by the royal 

supremacy could hardly be desired. By it, Elizabeth, in fact, became 

Pope in England. 

Further evidence, were it needed, that the change of title to Governor 
implied no diminution in the supremacy, could be found in the way 
Government officials and others spoke of or styled the queen. So 
little conscious were they of any real distinction between “ Supreme 
Head ” and “ Supreme Governor ”’ that in their questions to Catholic 
prisoners, they sometimes use the former title, sometimes give both as 
synonymous alternatives, or again coupling the two together, call the 
queen, “‘ Supreme Head and Governor.” Among the articles, for 
instance, proposed to Blessed John Finch, the tenth runs: “ Do you 
take the queen to be head of the Church of England and Ireland or 
no?” 2 In the report of the examination of Blessed — Campion 


1 Bancroft, A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, London, 1588, pp. 67-70. 

3 Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia I, n. 19. Printed by the Cathele ned Society, vol. V, 

p. 286. In the same ‘account it is stated that the Earl of Derby put the same question to 
the martyr: ‘‘ What saiest thou, quoth the Earl, is not the queen’s majesty supreme head 
of the Church of England and Ireland in all causes both ecclesiastical and temporal ? ” 
Spelling modernised. Bd. John Finch was martyred in 1584. 
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before Sir Roger Manwood, Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, he 
is stated to have said ‘“‘ the queen’s majesty in ecclesiastical causes 
is not his head or chief governor but only in temporal,” and Manwood 
evidently took the two titles as equivalent. The report, again, of 
the examination of John Chapman declares that ‘“‘ being asked 
whether he doth think the queen’s majesty to be supreme head and 
governor in all causes ecclesiastical and temporal according to the 
laws of this realm of England, he answereth nothing.”? There was 
thus considerable point in Allen’s reply to Burghley that English 
Protestants themselves gave the queen the title of Supreme 
Head. * 

Practice, too, agreed with theory, Elizabeth in fact possessed. and 
exercised supreme jurisdiction in the Anglican Church. Whatever 
jurisdiction her bishops enjoyed was derived from her; and as she 
gave them their authority, so could she prevent their use of it by sus- 
pending them, as in the case of Grindall, or even take it away com- 
pletely by deposing them, as, indeed, she threatened to do.4 Time 
and time again she asserted that religious questions belonged to her 
prerogative,® and could not, therefore, be discussed in Parliament 
unless she graciously accorded her permission. It was by her royal 
Injunctions and her royal Advertisements that the religious changes 
were established and enforced. By the supreme jurisdiction inherent 
in her supremacy, apart from the authorisation of the statute I Eliza- 
beth, c. 1 as the judges themselves declared, she was empowered to 
delegate this authority to the courts of High Commission, much as 
Henry VIII had delegated his authority to Cromwell, h& lay Vicar- 
General. It was by her Authority, too, that the revised Articles were 
set forth, that basic declaration containing “ the true doctrine of the 
Church of England.” And when in 1576 there was question of the 
reform of abuses in the Anglican Establishment, the queen declared 
explicitly that if the bishops should neglect or omit their duties therein, 
then she, “‘ by her supreme power and authority over the Church of England, 
would speedily see such redress as might satisfy the expectation of her 
loving subjects to their good contention.”’® 


1 R. O. Dom Eliz. 200, n. 36, printed in C.R.S. V, 135. Campion was martyred in 1581. 

® The Examination of John Chapman, Priest, taken the VIIth of August, 1582, before 
the Reverend Father in Christ, John Bishop of Winchester, Francis Cotton and William 
Wright, Esquires. R.O. Dom Eliz. 155, n. 8. Printed C.R.S. V, pp. 32-34. Further 
examples can be found in W. Allen’s A Brief History of the Glorious Martyrdom of Twelve 
Missionary Priests, 1582 (1908 Ed.), pp. 64, 82, 110: Burton and Pollen, Lives of the English 
Martyrs, 1914, vol. I, pp. 6, 20, 42; 314, 445, 535. in C.R.S. V, pp. 26, 77, 350; and in 
Pollen, Acts of the English Martyrs, 1891, pp. 307, 328. 

3 W. Allen, Sincere and Modest Defence (1914 Ed.) I, pp. 15-20. 

* The Queen’s speech in Parliament, 1 585. D’Ewes, The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, London, 1682, p. 318. 


5 And from what has been said above, viz., that her supremacy did not derive from the 
Act of Supremacy, the judges and lawyers would presumably have agreed with her. 
* The Queen’s Message to Parliament, 1 p76, printed in G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes 
~ other Documents, 4th Ed., 1913, p. 209, 
» 112. ; 
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Certainly, whatever signification attached to the change of title to 
Supreme Governor, it involved no diminution in the Ecclesiastical 
supremacy. By that Elizabeth was endowed with supreme juris- 
diction, over the Anglican Church ; and all other Ecclesiastical author- 
ity, whether possessed by her bishops or by her courts of High 
Commission, was derivative from her as from its ultimate source. 
She became Pope in England, as her father Henry VIII had been 


before her. 
L. Hicks.’ 








SHORT NOTICE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“In an argument on principles the Catholic case is well enough repre- 
sented ; when it comes to practical decisions Catholics have usually to 
stand aside and to leave the issue to be settled by non-Catholic experts in 
the light of their own non-Catholic philosophy.” This judgment expressed 
by Michael Fogarty in his essay, easily the most important of those con- 
tained in Essays in Reconstruction, edited by Dom R. Russell, O.S.B. 
(Sheed & Ward: tos. 6d. n.), is one which might be applied to much 
of the work contained in the collection. Education is discussed without 
reference to the university, when in England all educational aims are 
governed and guided by the ideals held in honour or dishonour at the 
universities. There is no place given to the problems and opportunities 
of Catholic ideas in Medicine and Law, when something might have been 
expected, for instance, on the attitude Catholics should assume towards the 
Divorce Courts. Are they to be regarded as lawful creations of the State 
for the regulation of pagan marriage, or as usurpations having no right to 
break marriages between non-Catholic Christians? The section on philo- 
sophy is a helter-skelter survey of thought from St. Thomas to the present 
day, with a proof of God’s existence which uses the “ real distinction,” and 
the analogy of being is dealt with in 12 lines, with the rubric that ‘‘ we must 
accept this, in spite of the mystery, on pain of contradiction.” There area 
number of essays on spiritual aspeets of reconstruction, some of which have 
been published before, and a too brief but most interesting study of the 
Catholic-mindedness of much of English literature. It remains, however, 
that the essay on Catholics and economic reconstruction, by Mr. Fogarty, 
is the most valuable in the set. The fact that Catholics are by now probably 
the largest body of practising Christians in the country, and the urgent need 
for restoring a sense of vocation in work (as he so well stresses) point almost 
irresistibly to the need for chaplains to factories or to whole industries, and 
one would have appreciated a discussion of the parochial system in a series 
of essays such as this. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


PILGRIMS IN OLD QUEBEC 


HE halcyon days of pilgrims and pilgrimages were certainly those of a 

decade or so ago, and the wayfarer to distant shrines, having put away 
his staff (real or imaginary) for the duration of the war, has not been able to 
make much use of it since. He is compelled to content himself with antici- 
patien or (like the writer) with retrospect. 

In the summer of 1938, the writer, en route for Canada, was privileged to 
meet Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Quebec, who, with his suite, was 
returning to Quebec for the Eucharistic Congress. My previous knowledge 
of Quebec province had been largely confined to a history of Wolfe’s cam- 
paign and the novel “ Maria Chapdelaine,” by Louis Hemon, which 
gave a simple but fascinating portrait of a remote Catholic province. Here 
was the opportunity to make good such lapses. 

The adventure really began when the ship rounded Cape Breton and 
entered the broad St. Lawrence. To the right lay the long dark smudge of 
the low-lying island of Anticosti. The river banks grew more luxuriant, 
with dark green pine-woods hemming the water and red-capped miniature 
lighthouses springing from the trees. Then, the town of Tadousac, where 
was erected the first church in Canada, crouching near the mouth of the 
Saquenay River, with the austere gloomy crags of Cape Etegnity and Cape 
Trinity towering above the water, and the Saquenay winding away through 
the hinterland to distant Lake St. John. Then, the cluster of Murray Bay’s 
college, monastery and church, and Sillery Cove with its village founded in 
1637 and its monument to the first Jesuit missionary, Pére Massé, who 
died there in 1646. Now the mauve hills of the Gaspé country were dis- 
cernible, and small birds, rather like robins but with greenish-yellow breasts, 
followed us from the lower Gaspé to the upper. 

The proximity of Quebec was first indicated by the Ile d’Orléans, that 
beautiful island which the early French settlers called L’Ile de Bacchus, 
where the people still spin and are adepts in the making of crépes suzette. 
The villages and churches are of the seventeenth century, and much excellent 
old silver Communion plate sparkles in the sacristies. 

The Cardinal’s suite disembarked with some little ceremonial on the quay, 
the nuns who had passed the entire voyage quietly knitting or reading as 
quietly stepped off, and the French-Canadian choir which had assisted 
at Mass landed with the most noise and gusto. There.on the heights 
of the city was the symbol of the Congress, a monumental canopied altar 
which was floodlit by night. 

The affinity which many travellers have found between Quebec and 
Normandy is not entirely without justification, and it was pleasant to find 
some verisimilitude in such travellers’ tales. There is something of the 
atmosphere of old Catholic France, and the physical aspect of the city, its 
architecture and squares, owes much to French traditions; the houses with 
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their dormers and grey slate pointed roofs, the cobbled by-ways with white- 
washed walls and here and there a Renaissance portal. The clerical 
character seems even more dominant here than, say, in Rouen. One 
encounters numerous priests in their long soutanes, white-habited 
Dominicans, sandalled Franciscans, Christian Brothers in their white 
cravats, Clerics of St. Viator, White Fathers, Ursuline and Franciscan 
nuns, Trappistines and Carmelites. The ecclesiastical buildings indeed 
provide the most impressive features of the city (though one never forgets the 
great baronial Chateau Frontenac which dominates the entire place) 
and their history is closely interwoven with the history of all Canada. 

The earliest of these buildings are the H¢tel Dieu and the Ursuline 
Convent, housing the oldest communities of women in Canada. In 1639, 
Mére Marie de I’Incarnation, née Marie Guyard, with a party of Ursuline 
nuns and Sisters of St. Augustine of the Hotel Dieu, landed in Quebec and 
founded the vast grey convents which have ever since played such prominent 
parts in the social life of the town. The “ Theresa of New France,” as she 
has been called, was a remarkable woman who, according to the Abbé 
Ferland, learned three Indian languages, wrote a sacred history, dictionary 
and catechism in Algonquin, a catechism and dictionary in Iroquois, and 
a catechism in Huron. The Ursuline Convent, on the site of the original 
building, was erected in 1641, was twice burned, and has been largely 
extended in this century. In the cloisters is the tomb of the foundress, and 
in the chapel is the tomb of the vanquished Montcalm. The nuns maintain 
an interesting museum and, from behind the grille, sell their embroideries 
and paintings, while among the treasures of the Hétel Dieu is a valuable 
library, the relics of early Jesuit missionaries and, in the chapel, a Zurbaran 
painting of a monk in contemplation. 

Prior to 1658, New France was under the jurisdiction of the Bishops of St. 
Malo and Rouen, but the indefatigable work of intrepid missionaries, 
notably of the Jesuits, had created the necessity for a Canadian diocese, 
and Francois de Laval-Montmorency was appointed Vicar Apostolic of 
New France, with the title of Bishop of Petraea in partibus. He arrived 
in Quebec in 1659, and in 1674 he became Bishop of Quebec ; a man of in- 
flexible moral purpose, he opposed the illicit drug-traffic which was de- 
moralizing the natives, built many schools and a model farm, and founded 
the Seminary. 

The cluster of imposing buildings about the Port Dauphin perpetuates 
the name of Laval. There is the noble Laval University the grey and 
white dormered Seminary with its courtyard, the Cardinal’s Palace, and the 
Renaissance Basilica with cream and gilt interior. Nor is the wayfarer’s 
itinerary yet exhausted ; there is the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
late seventeenth century, the White Sisters’ Chapel, the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd and almost a score of other religious houses. 

The great shrine of Quebec, however, of Canada itself, the Lourdes of the 
Americas, lies a score of miles away at St. Anne de Beaupré. The journey 
touches the banks of the St. Lawrence and reveals pastoral landscapes of 
great charm, with seventeenth-century villages, low-lying stone farm- 
houses, gaily-painted chalets and wooden houses with exterior iron stair- 
cases, primitive communal ovens for baking alongside the road, wayside 
Calvaries and tiny belfried churches, yoked oxen, and occasionally the little 
horse-and-buggy which is called a caléche. 

And there, nestling at the side of the mountain, was the shrine of the 
Bonne Sainte Anne. The small town was so crowded with pilgrims and 
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visitors that one doubted whether there would be any breathing-space at all 
on the saint’s festival, July 26th. (This was the sixth Sunday after Trinity 
and but two days before the festival.) The crowds surged across the square, 
peered into every chapel, made their orisons before each statio, besieged the 
cafes (‘‘ Deux Colas glacé, s°il vous plait’’) and crammed their pockets with 
souvenirs of a dubious kind of St. Sulpice art. 

Something like a festival was indeed already in progress. The processions 
came and went all afternoon, headed by vested clergy, acolytes bearing 
candles, confraternities and societies from outlying parishes, all bearing 
aloft their respective banners, with attendant fife bands, resplendent Zouave 
Papal Guards, and the invalids and supplicants following in their wake— 
long chanting processions which entered the Gothic basilica by the western 
portals and filed out through one of the transepts back into the square again. 
The square by this time looked something like the arena for a tattoo, with 
numerous echelons or processions converging, meeting and drawing away 
again in an everchanging pattern. 

Legend ascribes the foundation of the shrine to shipwrecked Breton 
mariners who in thanksgiving for their survival erected a chapel to their 
patron saint. The first recorded cure was that of Louis Guimont in the 
seventeenth century, and the shrine consequently acquired a reputation for 
cures which made it second only to Lourdes. Devotion to St. Anne became 
such a distinguishing feature amongst French Canadians that more than a 
dozen parishes now bear her name. 

Both shrine and parish are in the charge of the Redemptorists, who 
suffered a severe loss in 1922 when the basilica containing the old shrine, 
together with the Redemptorist monastery and juvenate, was destroyed by 
fire. A few things remained intact, notably the relic (from Carcassonne) 
consisting of a portion of the arm of St. Anne, the statue of the saint which 
stood high between two pinnacles, and the Pilgrim’s Bell which was only 
slightly damaged and was recast in France. 

The new Basilica, not quite completed in this hot summer of 1938, has the 
dimensions and ornament of a cathedral. Gothic, of white stone, it owes 
much to Chartres and other French models, with two belfry towers, three 
spires, a great rose-window in the facade with the original gilt statue of the 
saint surmounting the central gable, and apsidal side-chapels. It was loudly 
lamented that the high pyramid of crutches and sticks left in the old basilica 
by the cured had been destroyed, but judging by the amount which had 
already accumulated in the new church, the Bonne Sainte Anne had been 
remarkably busy since 1922. 

The Basilica, however, is but the crowning diadem in this orb of St. Anne, 
for the town is full of supplementary features to which the pilgrim passes 
in turn. The most remarkable is perhaps the Scala Sancta, the great stair- 
case so reminiscent of the original at Rome and its prototype at Lourdes. 
Here thousands of people climbed on their knees to the chapel, a rather 
sombre Via Crucis relieved by the decorations and brilliant frescoes. 
Near by is the Old Church, with plain gable and cupola, with the Miraculous 
Fountain in the foreground, a tall white obelisk with the figure of the saint 
in the centre. Then, perhaps best of all, there are the monumental finely- 
= white stone Stations of the Cross set amid well-trimmed green 
swards. 

One other remarkable feature remains, the Rotonde du Cyclorama. This is 
a bizarre wooden structure with Byzantine domes and minarets, housing an 
immense and celebrated panoramic painting of Jerusalem. The painting, 
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running almost around the entire structure, is so disposed and lighted that 
every section is thrown into sharp relief with results that are most realistic 
and not a little startling. Everything is here, the Crucifixion, the Apostles, 
the Roman legions, the bewildered crowds, the Temple, the tents in the 
shadows of the city walls, and the serried plains that lead to the Mount of 
Olives. 

This July day was torrid and everything shimmered in the sunlight, 
the white carved stone, the glinting roofs, the great gilded figure over the 
basilica, the dark green pine trees, and the figured silken banners that 
were carried high above the heads of the perspiring votaries. 

Thus it was at St. Anne de Beaupré in old Quebec almost a decade ago. 
One can only hope, in this new world of catharsis and political chicanery, 
that these older and traditional loyalties have so remained. 


Tupor EDWARDS. 








The First Sign of the Cross 


Last night I saw the Annunciation plain ; 
I heard the Angel that first Ave say ; 
To-night the vision came to me again, 
I saw it clear as day ! 


Gabriel’s grave eyes were bent on Mary’s head 
Bowed low, so that her eyes I could not see 
Until she lifted up her face and said : 
“* Be it done unto me! ” 


And they were pools of light.—Then Gabriel turned, 
But suddenly swung back, his face aflame 

With eyes that with a troubled augur burned :— 
And then the strange thing came.— 


His hand flung up, as if to ward a blow, 
Then swiftly down and swift across it went :— 
But neither Maid nor Angel seemed to know 
What that Sign meant... . 


I knew, and wondered,—praying as I knelt, 
That she would comfort me in my own loss— 
How soon her Mother-heart had known—and felt 
The Shadow of the Cross. 
WILLIAM BLIss. 


2nd January, 1947. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


La Civilt& Cattolica is the best known of Italian Catholic reviews. 
Nearly a century old, it was established by the Jesuit Fathers in 1850, 
with the special approval of Pius IX, when that Pontiff was residing in 
exile on Neapolitan territory: Its express purpose was to defend ‘‘ Catholic 
culture and the rights of the Holy See” against attacks from many sides, 
atheist, liberal and revolutionary. When the Pope returned to Rome, 
the Civili@ went with him and it fought a defensive battle in the field of 
letters against the secularism and extreme nationalism of the. mid-nineteenth 
century. With the capture of Rome in 1870, the Civiltd was transferred 
to Florence. This was its centre until 1887, when it returned to Rome 
for a second time. Rome has been its place of publication ever since. 

It succeeded in remaining alive and effective during, the recent war. 
The Editors have very kindly sent me the war-time numbers. These 
I should like one day, in a period of leisure, to review with closer attention. 
It also succeeds in appearing every fortnight, with reasonable if not yet 
very good paper. Its format has not altered since the pre-1939 days, 
and there is the same judicious blend of articles, ranging over a wide field. 

The last issue for 1946, for instance, opens with an article by Fr. Messineo 
on the peace treaties, considered generally but with particular reference 
to Italy. Are they, he asks, a Diktat or a contract between States, based 
upon principles of justice acknowledged on either side? No need to add 
that he considers them nearer to a Diktat than a mutual contract. There 
follow articles on Scripture, on Dialectical Materialism and on the problem 
of Galileo ; a review of books on China, by Fr. D’Elia ; finally, sections 
in very small type, with a long and detailed account of the International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, staged in Venice in mid-September, 
1946, and a Cronaca of contemporary events, under the triple heading of 
the Holy See, Italy, and Abroad. ’ 

The number for February ist, 1947, treats of economics in a study of 
“Work and Wages”; of recent Catholic history, in an account of the 
peaceful victory: and resurrection of the Church in Mexico ; of literature 
in Fr. Vaccari’s article ori the verse of St. Augustine ; of astronomy in 
Fr. Stein’s contribution ; and of the philosophy of law in Fr. Lener’s 
appreciation of Lezioni di diritto penale by Francesco Carnelutti. This 
number has also an article, Sulle Orme di una Impresa di Spionaggio nel Canada. 
It examines the Report of the Royal Commission set up in Canada to 
enquire into the espionage system and activities of Russian agents within 
that Dominion. Far too little has appeared in the British Press about 
this remarkable report, except in periodicals like Time and Tide and The 
Nineteenth Century. Maybe editors do not wish to embarrass the Foreign 
Office or the Home Secretary. But embarrassment is a weak shield 
against the truth. 

The foundation of the Catholic University of Milan, the Universita del 
Sacro Cuore, was one of the great landmarks of Catholic progress in twentieth 
century Italy. In its buildings, with their charming cloisters, in a quiet 
corner of a busy city—buildings not unscarred by war—it has risen to 
a full university status of considerable prominence.’ 

Through its societd editrice, Vita e Pensiero, it publishes books, mostly 
of a scholarly character but despite that, perhaps because of that, many 
of these books have a wide general appeal. We were familiar with these 
volumes prior to 1940 and had pleasure in reviewing them for English 
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readers. During 1946 we received several more, but have not as yet 
had space sufficient for adequate review. Among them are the first and 
third volumes of Amato Masnovo’s massive work on the history of medieval 
thought, from William of Auvergne to St. Thomas Aquinas, and a volume 
of commemorative studies, compiled i in honour of St. Bernardine of Sienna, 
for the fifth centenary of the saint’s death, that is in 1944. There were 
other volumes too, on subjects, literary and economic, as well as an account 
of the experiences of the University during the recent war. 

Vita e Pensiero produces two periodicals that are directed by members 
of the University teaching staff. The first is the Rivista Internazionale ¢i 
Scienze Sociali, which, as its title indicates, is devoted to articles, discussions 
and book reviews on sociological and economic questions. A recent num- 
ber, selected at random, begins with an article from the Rector of the 
University, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., on the need for vocational and 
professional training in Italian schools. There follows a study of the 
U.S. policy of full employment, by Gaetano Stammati, while Giuseppe 
Mira continues with an examination of the Russian efforts to penetrate 
into Iran and of the influence upon politics in the Middle East of oil and 
petroleum. 

The second of these reviews is the Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica 
and it is devoted to questions of philosophy, many of them historical in 
accent. One issue towards the end of 1946 has contributions on: Italian 
Aristotelianism at the time of Dante, with particular reference to the 
University of Bologna ; Faith and Reason in the thought of Pomponazzi ; 
the Thought of Antonio Banfi; the Teleological Doctrine of Bernardino 
Telesio ; and the Problem of the Immortality of the Soul in the Summa 
of St. Thomas. 

It is evident from its literary production, both voluminal and periodical, 
that the Universita del Sacro Cuore is flourishing. 

Humanitas is a new Catholic review. It made its appearance at the 
beginning of 1946. It is published in Brescia and has four editors, among 
them Mario Bendiscioli and Michele Federico Sciacca, the latter of whom 
published recently a valuable book on modern thought, J1 Problema dt 
Dio e della Religione nella Filosofia Attuale. 

The new review is divided into four sections, each of which has its own 
articles and book reviews. The sections are respectively: Religion, 
Philosophy and Science, History, Politics and Economics, and Literary 
and Artistic Criticism. The programme may seem ambitious perhaps 
as well as comprehensive. The November issue, for 1946, treats of the 
following subjects. Under “ Religion” there is a long poem on the 
Christ of Velazquez and a study of the differences between the “Christian” 
and the “‘ modern” world. ‘ Philosophy and Science ”’ introduce articles 
on the work of Alessandro Volta and on Benedetto Croce’s criticism of the 
Marxist system. Articles on the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno and its 
relevance to present day discussions and on the historical problems of the 
earliest Christian writers come under the third heading of “‘ History, 
Politics and Economics.” The fourth and literary section includes notes 
on Slovene poetry, on the groping towards religion in writers of the Italian 
decadence, and on the formation of man and mother-love in the poems 
of the Grail. The editors, one for each department, are casting their 
net very wide. But, in spite of the difficulties attendant upon the launching 
of a new review—difficulties which are intensified to-day—they have begun 
admirably. 































































REVIEWS 


CHRIST AS THE BRIDGE? 


“ ISHING to remedy your great evils,” said God to Catherine of 

Siena, “I have given you the Bridge of My Son, in order that 
passing across the flood you may not be drowned. ... This Bridge 
reaches from heaven to earth and constitutes the union I have made with 
man.” If Catherine thought of something like the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, 
on which were built the habitations of men, the parallel would be exact 
for it is through Christ and His Mystical Body that man reaches up to 
heaven. A study of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Mystical Body, by an Anglican lecturer in theology, which is at once 
penetrating and stimulating, without being technical or exhaustive, is 
something to wonder at and to welcome. Already some of its readers are 
rubbing their eyes and saying: ‘“‘ This man believes in the Athanasian 
Creed.’”” The chapter he has written on modern theories of the Incarnation 
shows how anxiety to transpose its problems from metaphysics to the 
more fashionable science of psychology had made havoc of the truth, 
and serves as a most weicome corrective. It is precisely the mistaken 
view that the unity of Person in Christ was a unity of consciousness which 
has impeded the proper consideration of the problems of the knowledge 
of Christ. Accordingly it is good to find that the author has made a 
contribution of his own to their discussion. Taking the accepted dis- 
tinction of beatific, infused and experimental knowledge in the human 
soul of Christ, he suggests that there could be growth even in the beatific 
knowledge because, as St. Thomas admits, the beatific vision which the 
soul of Christ enjoyed did not exhaust comprehensively the Being of God. 
St. Thomas does not conclude that because such growth in vision is possible 
it is therefore a fact, and his reason for holding back is not his imperfect 
embryology (which might have made it difficult for him to see how a 
sameness in this vision would mean that at the moment of conception 
Christ enjoyed what was His in the fullness of manhood), but the principle 
that an agent of infinite power produces its total effect at once, and that 
in Christ’s vision of the Godhead the agent is the very being of God, 
whereas in the experimental knowledge of Christ the agent is the active 
human intellect that was His. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mascall will 
return to this topic and produce a more lengthy treatment of it, for his 
handling of it is more reverent and more competent than anything that 
has been written in English for some time. 

In the theology of the Atonement the crucial point is the explanation 
of how Christ unites with Himself in solidarity the men and women who 
are to be redeemed. While the author rejects the theory of a- collective 
Incarnation, he is inclined to say that because in Christ the human nature 
is not completed by a human person, it is fherefore impersonal and so 
universal and the representative of all mankind. “Tu ad liberandum 
suscepturus hominem”: says. the modern version of the Te Deum, though 
its original version seems to have run: “ Tu ad liberandum mundum 


1 Christ, the Christian and the Church. By E. L. Mascall. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. Pp. xiv, 258, Price, 15s. n. 1946. 
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suscepisti hominem”: and here the emphasis is shifted. To argue 
that Christ’s nature as man is universal because it lacks human personality 
is to leave oneself with the conclusion that no human nature has a human 
personality, since universal human nature is supposed to have been assumed 
by Christ, and this, as St. Thomas points out, is to make all men equal, 
whereas it is explicitly said of Christ that He is the firstborn among many 
brethren. If, as St. Thomas does in the opusculum he wrote in the last 
years of his life, one argues for a double esse in Christ, or a double exist- 
ence, human and divine, then this difficulty is not felt as being acute. 

When the author passes to examine some of the problems connected 
with the theology of the Mystical Body, he uses the notion of the Church 
as the completion of Christ to throw light on various contrasts, e.g., on 
that between imputation and internal change as theories of justification 
and that between “realized eschatology” and a_ forward-looking 
expectancy of the Parousia. On-the idea of the Church itself he is less 
happy. He implies that: “ the Church by which and in which a man 
is ordained is not just the empirically manifested Church now militant 
on earth, but the archetypal Church which is nothing less than Christ’s 
own manhood into which generations of Christians have been incor- 
porated ” (p. 123, n.). It is this archetypal Church which commissions 
the Bishop to ordain. But if one is going to oppose the Church that 
now is and that which is ensampled in the skies, and have two Brides 
of Christ, the one black and the other beautiful, it will be necessary to 
place the power of ordaining in the Church that now is, for the perfect 
Church or “ pleroma ”’ must be taken to include past, present and future, 
to be in fact the Mystical Body come to full stature or “ the full measure 
of the maturity of the fullness of Christ.” It is only until the time of that 
maturity that, as St. Paul tells the Ephesians (IV, 11-13), Christ has 
appointed shepherds and teachers. Sacraments do not abide in the 
Church triumphant, though sacramental characters do (S. Theol. III, 
Ixiii, 5, ad 3m). 

If in the succeeding chapters, on the Mass, prayer and the study of 
theology, a reviewer finds statements to quarrel with, it does not mean 
that what is there set forth is not worthy of pondering. Abbot Vonier 
is used for. the theology of sacrifice and is treated as if his views were novel, 
whereas they can be found in the lectures of Cardinal Allen upon the 
sacraments which were delivered at Douai in 1574 and which would 
have been delivered in Oxford, but for the Elizabethan reformation. Again, 
for the theology of mysticism, the views of Pére Gardeil and of John of St. 
Thomas are developed, though the position they took up has been out- 
flanked by Dom Chambat (See THE Montn, May-June, 1946, pp. 234-5). 
On the relation of theology to revelation, ideas have been drawn from 
a book by Charlier on Le Probléme théologique. Such borrowing is quixotic 
seeing that, logically, the theory of Charlier is one which consigns all 
good Anglicans and Protestants to Hell. As Zapalena has pointed 
out (Gregorianum, 1944, p. 269) if all revelation has to be immediate, and 
the distinction between “‘ divine faith ” and “ divine and catholic faith ” 
is refused, then there is no alternative but to say that unless an adult 
accepts revealed truths with divine-and-catholic faith he is not saved. 
Pére Charlier’s theory seems to have been to accept the Barthian idea 
that all revelation is immediate and then to say that this immediacy is 
secured for the individual believer by the fact that the magisterium of the 
Church proposes a truth to him to be believed, the Church being Christ’s 
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other self. When once the erroneous consequences of such a theory are 
set forth, as they have been by Zapalena, it is not likely that it will have 
any permanence in the Church. Its acceptance in this book is the more 
remarkable in that elsewhere the author shows no inclination to sympathize 
with Barthian ideas. From the foregoing critique it will be plain that 
Mr. Mascall’s book is one of the most important works on theology that 


have appeared since 1939. 
J.H.C. 





A MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE OF THE DARK AGES! 


HIS scholarly and inspiring work of Dr. Levison is based on the Ford 

Lectures which he delivered at Oxford in 1943 and is therefore primar- 
ily a work for scholars ; and it is especially valuable because no adequate 
treatment of the theme has so far appeared in English, though it would be 
unfair to forget S. J. Crawford’s ‘“ Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western 
Christendom.” His treatment of the theme is, however, slight. Dr. 
Levison, on the other hand, has investigated all the available evidence, which 
is, for the Dark Ages, abundant, and he has written a work which though 
learned, is never overweighted with learning. Indeed the style of the book 
is one of its many pleasant surprises. German scholars do not possess a 
reputation for clarity, but Dr. Levison has succeeded in presenting his very 
complicated material in clear and simple English. His scholarship is 
almost beyond reproach and the historian will find detailed, intelligent 
and impartial discussion of many obscure points, all illuminated by the 
learning of Dr. Levison. Among the subjects discussed are the history of 
the pallium in England and in the Frankish Church of the eighth century, 
the metropolitan organisation of the English and’ Frankish Church, the 
liturgical influence of the Anglo-Saxons on the Continent, the influence of 
St. Boniface and his followers in spreading the Benedictine rule in Western 
Europe, and many others of minor importance but of no Iss interest, for 
instance the dedication of English churches to Roman Saints. 

These topics will not, probably, attract the general reader ; but it would 
be misleading to think that the outlines of the story are not clearly and 
firmly traced. A judicious neglect of foot notes and appendices will leave 
him with a clear picture of the wonderful work achieved by the English of 
the eighth century. Not that Dr. Levison attempts to gild the lily ; but his 
sober and lucid style leaves the reader with a clearer impression of their 
great achievement than would any heroics. It would be a misfortune if 
anyone allowed himself to be prevented from reading the work by this just 
and necessary praise of Dr. Levison’s scholarship. 

Even the outlines of the story are fascinating. Before the conversion of 
their own land was completed, the English of the eighth century had begun 
the task of winning over their pagan kinsfolk on the Continent to the faith. 
For over a hundred years they gave generously of the treasure of Roman 
and Celtic Christianity and learning. At the cost of martyrdom and exile, 
under the protection of the Carolingians, they not only converted the 
pagans of Western Germany but renewed the faith of the semi-pagans of 
Bavaria, reformed the Frankish Church, and played a leading part in the 
Carolingian Renaissance. They completed the work begun by the earlier 
Irish missionaries, worked under the guidance of the Holy See, and so 
generously paid their debt to Rome and Ireland. Their contribution to 


1 England and the Continent in the Eighth Century. By Wilhelm Levison. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. Pp. xii, 348. Price, 20s. n. 1946. 
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THE NEW BREVIARY 


the foundations of the civilisation which flowered in the thirteenth century 
was immense. Did not St. Boniface play a leading part in bringing about 
the alliance of the Popes and the Carolingians which led at last to the noble 
conception of the Holy Roman Empire ? 

Perhaps to the modern Catholic the most impressive aspect of the story 
is that it is a record of national effort. It was not the work of a few isolated 
Englishmen who worked, neglected by their countrymen and supported by 
foreign rulers, among the pagans. Over all is the dominating figure of St. 
Boniface, the monk who began his missionary career at the age of forty two 
and in the last thirty years of his life converted the pagans of Hesse, organised 
a new ecclesiastical province in Southern and Western Germany, reformed 
the Frankish Church and ended his years of labour by a final missionary 
expedition to the Frisians, from whom he received a martyr’s crown. 

His letters, however, show that he did not work in isolation. Not only did 
nuns and monks come to share his labours and his exile but it is clear that 
the efforts of himself and his fellow missionaries were strengthened by the 
gifts and prayers of his fellow countrymen. It was Boniface and his country- 
men who brought with them the institution of ecclesiastical confraternities 
whose members agreed to pray for each other in life and death. We find 
Lullus who succeeded him in the see of Mainz sending the names of deceased 
brethren and friends to the Archbishop of York ; there was, as was said in 
one of the letters, a unitas fraternae dilectionis et soctetas spiritalis between the 
missionaries and their brethren at home. This is but one glimpse of the 
outpouring of spiritual energy which led our ancestors to give their learning, 
wealth, prayer, and sometimes their lives for the propagation of the faith. 
It is a thousand pities the story is known to so few English Catholics. 

We said above the scholarship was almost flawless; there is only one 
serious mistake. Dr. Levison says the anointing of kings was regarded as a 
sacrament until the numbers were reduced to seven. For the rest we can 
only repeat that the book is a masterly treatment of a noble theme. 
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K.B. 





THE NEW BREVIARY? 


HE publication by Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne of a four- 

volume edition of the Roman Breviary in Latin is in every respect 
a remarkable achievement as well as an epoch making event in the history 
of liturgical printing in England. 

For it is the first Breviary to be published in this country for a hundred 
and fifteen years, none having been produced since 1830, and previous to 
that the last one was printed in 1556. Consequently, it enjoys the added 
distinction of being the first four-volume edition to be published in England 
since the Reformation. 

Its publication was first projected in 1940 and the unenviable task of pre- 
paring it and seeing it through the press has thus taken nearly six years. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking can be gauged from the 
fact that the four volumes contain approximately 5,000 pages, printed in 
double columns in black and red type. Such a gigantic work, even in the 
spacious days of printing before the war when there was no scarcity either 
of labour or of paper, would have been no mean undertaking for any one 
firm of printers. And one cannot therefore wonder that while the original 
intention was to entrust the work to one firm, it had eventually to be divided 


1 Breviarium Romanum. 4 vols. 18mo. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Price, £11 118. od. (Morocco), £9 gs. od. (Rutland leather). Supplements extra. 1947. 
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among eight—though the average person would never have known this on 
the evidence of the finished work. 

There can, of course, be no absolutely ideal Breviary since in no other 
liturgical work is there so much scope for personal preference, prejudice 
and idiosyncracy: and rightly so in many ways since it is the priest’s 
private prayer book which he has yet to use willy-nilly, and often at times 
when he is tired or jaded after a heavy day’s work or maybe on a necessary 
journey by train or while walking about taking exercise or possibly even in 
the dim light of a confessional. It is thus manifestly impossible to cater 
for all tastes in the one edition. There are those who want a small book to 
fit conveniently into a coat pocket without bulging. There are those who 
want a book that does not look offensively like a prayer book. There are 
those who want good bold print—yet the resulting volume must not be too 
bulky. There are those—and their number is increasing—who prefer to 
have everything printed out in full so that cross references and the turning 
of pages are reduced to the barest minimum. There are even those (possibly 
in a minority) who wonder why it is necessary to print liturgical books in 
small double columns. Surely it would be much less tiring for the eyes and 
probably no very great waste of space in the long run to carry the print 
continuously along the page as in other books. Obviously it is impossible 
to satisfy everybody and the publishers have wisely set themselves a standard 
based on the average demand in the past and have chosen the size of the 
page and the character of the type accordingly. 

All things considered, one can safely say that the publishers have achieved, 
if not perhaps the golden mean, at least a very happy and satisfactory one, 
guided by the help of their predecessors in the field. For until Europe was 
sealed off during the late war, breviaries were imported entirely from 
abroad, principally from Belgium, France, Germany and Italy. There 
the various publishers had introduced improvements and developments 
and quite a wide range was available from the more austere productions of 
the Vatican Press and Marietti to the more luxurious editions of Desclée, 
Dessain, Mame and Pustet: from a Totum to a five-volume edition or a 
fascicle Breviary for the use of travellers, not forgetting the delightful 
Officium Mayjoris Hebdomadae-and its companion volumes Officium Nativitatis 
and Officium Pentecostes. 

The editors of the present volumes have availed themselves of the experi- 
ience and improvements of their continental predecessors and have gone 
even further in some respects. While keeping within due limits the size of 
each volume, they have studied generously the convenience of the user. 
Among many commendable features the following may be mentioned 
almost at random: the volumes overlap rather more extensively than was 
usual in previous editions : the Lectiones Breves at Prime are printed out in 
their appropriate place in the psalterium for all the feasts, when Sunday 
psalms are used: the antiphon for Prime is also printed out on the feasts 
which have their proper antiphons: the collect of the day is invariably 
repeated where necessary on another page: the abbreviated ninth lesson 
appears in its proper place though the editors have not ventured to print 
in full the seventh and eighth lessons even when they are taken from the 
Common. 

There is also one noteworthy feature which will be welcomed by many 
priests. Each volume caters lavishly for the priest’s private devotions 
especially after Mass. In addition to the usual Litanies, there is an admir- 
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able selection of indulgenced prayers specifically connected with the priestly 
state and vocation, and the distinctly English character of the publication is 
emphasised by the inclusion of the collect of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
the Protector of the English Secular Clergy, the collect of the Blessed Martyrs 
of England and Wales and the collect of the Blessed Martyrs of Douai 
College. 

We congratulate the editors and all who have been responsible for the 
publication of a great work magnificently done, and take the opportunity 
of expressing the hope that this native edition of the Roman Breviary may . 
meet with the success it deserves, and that it will be but the first of many 
subsequent editions published in this country. 

R.C. 





A VALIANT RELIGIOUS? 


HE substance of this book consists of Mother Forbes’s letters to 

apparently one correspondent over a period of twenty years, and 
Mother Sheil’s readable but terse little memoir is merely the platform from 
which they are launched. At once the letters become airborne ; they are 
warm with life and the immediacy and suppleness of all good letters ; while, 
for all the accomplished selflessness of a religious, they are a very human 
document. 

Through Mother Sheil, Mother Forbes has been allowed to give herself 
yet again—and more intimately and more widely. There re-emerges 
for our consolation that whole and lively figure who, with the exquisite 
agility and realism of her Society, ranges in her attention from St. John of 
the Cross to sparrows, and through children’s parties and ceoldihs back to 
St. John of the Cross. 

Mother Forbes’s personal story, her literary career and her work at 
Craiglochart are not, perhaps, of organic general interest, save as notable 
even among the ranks of valiant and accomplished nuns, but these letters 
are as general in value as they are of unique supernaturalised human 
loveliness. Fragrance, once reserved, is now in obedience broadcast— 
for in a religious, is Providence ever detached from obedience? Here is 
the familiar paradox : “‘ what is secret shall be made known ” ; the humble 
is due for epiphany, Magnificat is sung. 

Here is a close-up study, almost a workshop study, for the glory of God, 
for delight and for use, of a Sacred Heart nun who was also a devoted Scot, 
a loving friend and a notable training college lecturer. Accustomed as 
we are to a somewhat rigid dissection of a life into the natural and super- 
natural, it is valuable to have this very human document as a study of their 
interpenetration. Here constantly are the humour, the tautness, the 
* serviceableness ’ of that Society which teaches handwork with its heart in 
heaven, and for which St. John of the Cross and Government inspectors are 
both domestic. , 

The reading of this book is a responsible experience. For these are 
documents, ranging from the trivial to the sublime, of a religious family. 
As with any publication of once private letters, there is a drama. Here is 
implied, both a conversation piece of which the rest is silence, and one re- 
tired yet busy stage is illuminated—one life—where a story of the love of 
God is told. 

M. JACKMAN. 


1 Mother F. A. Forbes, Religious of the Sacred Heart. Letters and Memoir. By G. L. Sheil. 
London: Longmans, Green. Pp. viii, 246. - Price, 8s. 6d. n. 1946. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


LITERARY 


Jules Romains, author of the twenty-volume Hommes de Bonne Volonté 
and some very popular comedies, here tries his hand as a publicist and 
political theorist. One advantage of Retrouver la Foi (Flammarion, Paris : 
80 francs) is that it is short. The title seems to apply more strictly to the 
second part of the book, but the first is more interesting. M. Romains has 
selected half a dozen of his radio conferences from America broadcast 
during the dark days of 1940 and 1941. These make moving reading for 
those who love France and who shared her anguish at that time. There 
follows (still in the first part) a very long conference, given in Mexico in 
1943, on the historic role of France as the intellectual and artistic leader of 
the civilized world. In this there is much that will be familiar to most 
readers interested in things French but the lucid eloquence of the great 
novelist surrounds French culture with a fascinating halo of glory. All 
this forms the preamble to the faith in France that M. Romains wishes us 
to find again (supposing we have lost it). The side-lights on Anglo-Saxon 
culture are those of a penetrating observer, but the praise of France is too 
exclusive and not always based on the best grounds. The author lacks 
all sense of religious values, except as an element in the progress of human 
ideas. Christian charity merely “‘ bathes with its tenderness ” the Graeco- 
Roman tradition of human dignity. His preference, too, for the absolute 
intransigence of French ideas and principles calls for modification, at least 
where it is a case of practical savoir-faire and dealing with concrete issues. 

The second half of the book is a more recent attempt to form his political 
views into a synthesis. It is clearly and intelligibly written, but is frankly 
not of any great interest or importance as a contribution to modern French 
politics. His position is that of orthodox Socialism based gn the French 
Revolution with its. Declaration of the Rights of Men as on a revealed 
deposit of faith. His exposition of this doctrine is too bookish and literary 
to have much attraction for any but his own admirers. Unfortunately 
these include a large number of the State teaching and lecturing personnel. 


Gaétan Picon considers André Malraux to be the greatest writer of his 
generation. That is why he has written André Malraux (Gallimard : 
70 francs) in which he studies the man, his work and his style. The author 
of La Condition Humaine is certainly one of the most influential novelists of - 
the last fifteen years, but we do not share the opinion of his ferventadmirer. 
For Malraux is a depressing writer. The setting of his books is the tragedy 
of our times; the people amidst whom he moves are those haunted by 
despair and solitude, morbidly fascinated by the thought of death, for ever 
meditating on the eternal misery of man. True, Malraux does see some 
grandeur in man, but it is of a very sorry sort: he seems utterly ignorant of 
the Christian concept of human dignity. If, as the author of this book says, 
Malraux will prove to be the guide of young Frenchmen as Péguy and 
Barrés have been to older men, then we cannot but feel sorry for the rising 


generation. 


HISTORICAL 

In 1927 M. Robert Briffault published a three volume work entitled 
“The Mothers,” in which the twenty-ninth chapter dealt with the poetry 
of the troubadours. Les Troubadours (Editions du Chéne: 300 francs) is 
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an expansion of that chapter. It is learned and carefully documented, yet . 
in what concerns incidental religious references the author shows a rather 
strange outlook. Mr. Christopher Dawson in “ Enquiries” has dealt 
adequately with Dr. Briffault’s parody of patristic teaching on women and 
on marriage. The same strange quirk reappears in this volume. His 
almost incredible meanderings when writing of Our Lady may be illustrated 
from just one reference ; he quotes with scholarly exactitude (on p. 204) 
the volume and chapter of St. Alphonsus Liguori’s Les Gloires de Marie, 
but on turning to the passage one finds that in his use of it he has gratuitously 
added a most offensive and utterly unsupported twist which throws a peculiar 
light on the writer himself. While there are quite pleasant illustrations in 
the form of photographs of old prints, that of ‘ Thoulouse ’ for example, the 
book as a whole, for all its erudition, hardly enhances the respect we rightly 
have for the literary exports from France. 


VERSE 


We are glad to mention New Zealand Poems (Allen and Unwin : 2s. n.), 
by that authentic poet, Eileen Duggan. Some of these poems, first published 
in honour of the Centennial of the Dominion of New Zealand in 1940, we 
remember, especially, “‘ The First Night,” when the New Zealand birds 
sang so exquisitely to Bethlehem “ and a cross of stars burned blue—at the 
blessing of the birds.” Unfortunately, she did not include the lovely White- 
Heron song: “‘ Once a Maori boy was singing—on a mellow morning ! ” 
However, the grand “‘ New Zealand Christmas,”’ sorrowful though there be 
not in that land “ one clear footprint of His little feet!” (Well, J think 
there zre plenty ! And Eileen Duggan indicates them.) What these poems 
are full of is, first, the Maori background, so affectionately, respectfully yet 
quite unromantically displayed ; and again, New Zealand’s true centre, 
the farm-lands. ‘ A Maori Lullaby ” is pure Maori: but “‘ Recompense ” 
is Maori with a Christian heaven (though still a Maori heaven !) shining 
through, and we say at once that Miss Duggan sometimes transforms a whole 
poem by its last line (e.g. Ballad to Fr. Petitjean: The Drayman: The 
Ewe), so that if you did not know her work, and expect, yet be astonished by, 
some such lovely last line, you would have to read the whole poem through 
again in the light of it—you would read it again, anyhow. “ Though all 
my heart is in this windy city ’’ (Wellington—a lovely yet wistful poem), 
- she does not disguise her spiritual kinship with those great farms and even 
uncultivated spaces that, thank God, I saw and never can forget. 

This kinship has given birth to high-hearted poetry like her “‘ Centenary 
Ode,” in which she sees clearly the Maoris and those ancient farms. We 
have no room to dwell on her detailed touches—her “ foxglove-coloured 
country ”—how I wish I could have invented anything so exactly right ! 
on her’ intimate knowledge of birds and trees ; on her human sympathy, 
e.g. in “ The Musterer,” “ The Bushman,” “ The Bushwoman.” ; 


NON-CATHOLIC 


The Holy Spirit in the Life of To-day, by the Rev. F. W. Dillistone, 
D.D., is the fourth volume of St. Paul’s Library (Canterbury Press: 6s. n.). 
Easy to read, and piloting t e uninitiated through the shoals of the un- 
reflecting modern uses of t e term “ spirit,” it succeeds in showing how 
relevant to-day is the recoenition of God’s action in the world, and in 
suggesting the relationship w’ ich this implies when it is duly reciprocated. 
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A Catholic will feel the lacuna of any clear statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity (the Holy Spirit is “ of God ” (p. 21) ; but is He God?) ; likewise 
the silence as to any special guidance of the Spirit accorded to the authorities 
of the Church (the quotation speaking of “‘ magical powers bestowed by 
God upon the hierarchy” (p. 17) is never returned to, toshow what is 
the truth which has here been distorted). Of the chapters dealing with the 
Results of the Spirit’s activity (Life, Power, Order, Glory), that on power 
is very woolly. If “ the concentration of power in the hands of a single 
man or a single group is always dangerous” and suggests tyranny, how 
can the Holy Spirit “‘come with power upon chosen men”? Appar- 
ently, chiefly to resist “‘ the State’ and “ vested interests(!) *’ (pp. 62-3) 
—and legalism (cf. p. 103, etc.). The need for authority is not denied ; 
yet it seems rather disembodied, nor is it ascribed at all to the Church, 
let alone as an endowment of the Spirit. However, the tone of the work 
as a whole is healthy enough. The author’s definite stand against the all- 
competence of the scientific outlook puts him on the side of the angels— 
and of the Holy Spirit. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Among recent publications of the Catholic Social Guild is a pamphlet 
by Father Paul Crane, S.J., with the title Stand and Deliver (3d. n.). 
Catholics have the responsibility to-day, he argues, of knowing just how 
their religious principles bear upon the social and economic problems of 
the modern world. The Catholic Social Guild exists to help them to this 
knowledge. ‘‘ The members of the Guild aim to teach themselves and 
others. We aim to create a body of opinion and to extend it by every means 
in our power. We fit ourselves for citizenship by increasing our own knowledge 
of social affairs. Our action consists in permeating society with the knowledge 
so gained.”” Guild members teach themselves through study circles, provided 
with material from headquarters, and all linked together in a national 
framework. They teach others through discussion, influence and the 
apostolic spirit. The pamphlet ends with a note on the Workers’ College 
in Oxford and with an appeal for members for the Guild. A succinct and 
trenchant pamphlet. . 


An excellent sample of the material available for study circles of the 
C.S.G. may be found in Planned Social Study (1s. n.), arranged by Father 
Crane, S.J. Introductory sections explain how an individual or group can 
best use the courses, and how they can be adapted to the needs of school 
and training college. Six courses are here analysed in great detail, with 
reading for each step and references, page by page, to the textbook cl osen 
and to supplementary documents, including the encyclicals. The general 
subjects of these courses are listed as: ‘“‘ The Naturé of Man,” “ Social 
Ethics,” “Man and Sogiety,” ‘“‘ Moral Philosophy,” ‘“ International 
“Order,” and “ Trade Unionism.” The courses are elaborated with real 
diligence and competence and should prove most valuable for the study 
groups, for whom they have primarily been framed. 
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The Difficult Commandment 
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‘Of the many books that deal with the delicate matter 
of sex, whether they be hygienic, psychological, or frankly 
Freudian, not all are entirely satisfactory. Even the 
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